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FROM  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  HEALTH 
IN  A  LARGE  CITY  I  "You  1(»- 

•Ii'llirr  in  tins  attrarlixr  \oliiiin‘  a  wealth  of  in- 
forniation  on  oaninMl  footls,  wliicli  will  la-  of  rt-al 
^alu«‘  to  (•%  crvon*'  inl*‘r(‘sti‘«l  in  tliis  sniijcct.*’ 

FROM  AN  EXECUTIVE  OF  A  LARGE 
GROCERY  CHAIN:  rin*  infoi'ination  tlirn'- 

in  will  ^r<‘atl\  In'lp  nu'  in  promoting  tin*  sal«‘  of 
rannctl  footis  in  in\  organisation." 


•  I'lie  "Canned  Food  lieferenee  Manual*’ 
was  ready  in  June.  To  date  1  1.971  profes¬ 
sional  people  have  requested  copies  of  this 
h(M>k.,  uliich  is  an  edueutionul  foree  for  vour 
pnxluets.  jNot  only  is  it  pleasiiijr  to  present  to 
yon  a  report  of  the  numln’r  who  requested 
the  hook,  hnt  it  is  still  more  <:ratifying  to 
(piote  a  few  of  the  eoininents: 

• 

FROM  A  PROMINENT  OOCTOR: 

"  riien*  is  a  good  deal  of  \  alnahle  reference  ma¬ 
terial  in  it  that  e\ei  v  pliysieian  will  use." 

FROM  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEOICINE  OF 
A  LARGE  UNIVERSITY:  "i  t  appears  to  he 

wi(l»‘  in  scope,  *-oneise  in  pn'sentation,  interest¬ 
ing  and  accurate  in  information.*’ 


SAID  14,974 

PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE! 
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Modern  Canning  Equipment 

for  ALL  Food  Products 


For  the  PEA  CANNER  | 

Conveyors  . . .  Elevators . .  .  Size  Graders .  . . 
Quality  Graders  .  .  .  Picking  Tables  .  .  . 
Washers  . . .  Blanchers  . . .  Storage  Hoppers 
Pea  and  Bean  Fillers  .  .  .  Bean  Cleaners  ... 
Bean  Baking  Ovens  .  .  .  Cook  Room  Equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  Aphis  Control  Elquipment ...  Etc. 

For  the  CORN  CANNER 

Huskers  .  .  .  Cutters  .  .  .  Trimmers  .  .  . 
Washers  .  .  .  Ear  Corn  Brusher  .  .  .  Inspect¬ 
ion  Conveyors  .  .  .  Spiral  Conveyors  .  .  . 
Whole  Grain  Washers  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers  .  .  . 
Blending  Mixers  .  .  .  Syrup  System  . . .  Silk- 
ers  . .  .  Cooker-Fillers  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  .  Cob 
Crusher  .  .  .  Corn  Shaker  .  .  .  Etc. 

For  the  TOMATO  CANNER 

Inspection  Tables  .  .  .'Washers  .  .  .  Scalders 
.  .  .  Peeling  Tables  .  .  .  Tomato  Crushers 
.  .  .  Tomato  Steamers  .  .  .  Juice  Extract¬ 
ors  ...  Pulpers  .  .  .  Finishers  ...  Tomato 
Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Tanks 
and  Coils  .  .  .  Exhausters  .  .  .  Copper 
Kettles  .  .  .  Open  Kettles  .  .  .  Cookers  and 
Coolers  .  .  .  Etc.,  etc. 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 

Steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  to 
an  astonishing  degree,  invariably  brings 
better  prices.  Ideal  for  packing  Toma¬ 
toes,  Sauer  Kraut,  String  Beans,  Beets, 
F  ruits,Berries,Pickles,Fish  Flakes,Mac- 
aroni,  Chunky  Meats,  Cocoanut,  Etc. 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 

Husks  two  tons  of  corn  per  hour.  Doubles 
capacity  of  your  plant  without  increas¬ 
ing  floor  space,  since  it  takes  up  no  more 
room  than  single  husker. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

Separates  tenderest  peas  from  others 
with  hairline  accuracy.  Top  quality  and 
top  prices  are  assured. 


Modernize  your  plant — produce  highest  quality 
at  lowest  cost  with  machinery  and  supplies  from 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  canning  equipment. 


SUPER  JUICE 
EXTRACTOR 

Gives  maximum  yield  of  tomato  juice 
of  any  desired  consistency  —  quickly 
adjustable  from  light,  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy,  pulpy  juice.  Output 
10  to  30  gal.  per  minute.  Also  gives 
splendid  results  on  other  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


1  8-  VALVE  JUICE  FILLER 

Fills  150  to  200  cans  per  minute — and 
more.  Gives  utmost  accuracy  even  at 
highest  speeds.  Any  height  can  and  up 
to  a  No.  3  diameter.  Drip -proof  and 
leak-proof. 


Write  for  our  2 24 -page 
illustrated  catalog,  show¬ 
ing  over  400  products 
used  by  the  food  indus¬ 
tries. 


M  &  S  6-POCKET  FILLER 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi- liquid  product.  Handles 
the  most  diff.cult  can-fllling  jobs.  Continuous 
and  automatic.  Fills  up  to  125  cans  per  minute. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  No  spill,  drip  or 
waste.  Unless  can  is  properly  placed  to  receive 
it,  product  cannot  flow.  Other  Fillers  up  to  200 
cans  per  minute. 


A-B  COOKER  AND  COOLER 


The  “One  Man  Cook  Room”  for  evaporated  or  condensed  milk,  meat  products, 
com,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  peas,  fruit  and  other  foods.  Cans  processed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  closing,  all  given  same  length  of  cook  at  constant  temperature,  then 
cooled  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Result:  a  high-grade,  perfectly  sterilized,  uni¬ 
form  product. 


Information  on  any  canning  subject  gladly  furnished  by  our  experts.  No  obligations.  d-400-t 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

HOOPESTON  (SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION)  ILLINOIS 
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■  Whatever  your  problem,  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel-lined,  the  result  of  34  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship¬ 


Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 


When  you  have  a  problem — write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 


ments  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 
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EDITORIALS 


Good  work — This  industry,  and  in  fact  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  are  so  often  spoken  of  as 
being  cold-blooded  money  chasers,  that  there  is 
no  sentiment  in  business  and  the  like,  that  when  a  story 
of  an  entirely  different  stripe  turns  up  it  is  worthy 
of  special  mention,  and  it  ought  to  be  told.  Read  this 
story  about  a  St.  Louis  broker  and  his  friends,  just  as 
we  got  it : 

“A  resolution  adopted  recently  by  the  St.  Louis 
Food  Brokers  Association  revives  faith  in 
humanity,  and  that  section  of  it  represented  by  the 
food  brokers,  at  least  in  one  market.  It  was  a  fine 
thing  to  do  and  the  St.  Louis  brokers  are  certainly 
to  be  commended  for  fine  spirit  which  prompted 
and  put  through  this  magnanimous  action.  The 
resolution  is  quoted  in  full : 

“The  St.  Louis  Food  Brokers  Association  at 
their  regular  monthly  meeting  held  Tuesday, 
September  12th,  took  due  cognizance  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  away  of  their  friend  and  fellow  member.  Gage 
Scudder.  Proper  resolutions  were  drawn  up  and 
in  addition  thereto  the  association  members  in 
attendance  voted  unanimously : 

“To  advise  all  principals  of  the  Scudder 
Brokerage  Company : 

“1.  That  inasmuch  as  their  friend.  Gage,  has 
been  suddenly  called  to  the  Great  Beyond  and  has 
left  a  wife  and  daughter  in  poor  health,  in  fact 
dependent  health,  they  and  all  their  members 
would  be  advised  that  the  Association  has  gone  on 
record  as  follows: 

“2.  If  any  member  of  the  association  is 
approached  to  take  over  any  of  the  accounts  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Sudder  Brokerage  Company,  they 
would  arrange  with  the  principals  to  take  75  per 
cent  of  the  gross  brokerage  earned  and  ask  the 
principal  to  remit  to  the  executor  of  the  estate  of 
Gage  Scudder  25  per  cent  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
If  both  should  die  in  the  meantime,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  terminates. 

“3.  It  was  felt  by  association  members  that  this 
stand  was  the  least  and  the  only  decent  thing  they 
could  do,  in  memory  of  and  out  of  respect  to  Gage. 

“4.  It  was  also  felt  that  the  principals  should  be 
advised  of  this  in  a  letter  so  that  they,  if  they 


were  willing,  could  know  how  to  act. 

“A  list  of  members  of  the  association  is  attached 
hereto  for  your  information  and  those  members 
not  attending  the  meeting  have  been  contacted  and 
agree  and  approve.  Any  arrangement  you  may 
make  will  be,  of  course,  an  individual  arrangement. 

“This  committee  of  the  association  is,  of  course, 
sending  you  this  letter  on  instructions  of  all 
members  present.” 

CONVENTION  TIME — This  week  saw  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  State  and  local  canners’  conventions,  and 
from  now  until  well  after  the  National  Convention  at 
Chicago  the  end  of  January,  there  will  be  such  meet¬ 
ings  in  one  section  after  another.  Such  programs  as  we 
have  been  favored  with  a  preview,  promise  interesting 
sessions,  good  speakers,  important  topics  and  all  inter¬ 
spersed  with  enough  amusement  features.  In  form 
very  similar  to  the  conventions  that  have  been  held 
over  the  years,  and  presumably  results  will  not  be 
greatly  different.  Of  course,  there  are  Associations 
which  have  very  definite  and  effective  business  proce¬ 
dure  carried  on  in  their  regular  monthly,  or  less  often, 
meetings  the  annual  convention  being  used  mainly  as  a 
social  gathering.  They  know  the  value  of  such  business 
clubs,  for  such  they  are  in  fact.  They  attend  only  to 
the  matters  of  interest  to  their  local  or  State  members ; 
their  membership  is  kept  constantly  in  touch  with  all 
matters  of  interest  or  importance,  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  And  it  should  be  added  that  attendance  at 
such  meetings  is  restricted  to  canners  only,  and  they 
members  of  the  Association.  They  use  the  Annual 
meeting  to  entertain  their  associate  members,  and  to 
make  a  creditable  showing  before  the  general  public. 

If  every  canners  association  worked  in  this  thor¬ 
oughly  business-like  fashion — an  association  of  can¬ 
ners  for  business  purposes  only — it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  bring  about  what  should  have  eventuated 
long  since,  considering  the  long  number  of  years  of 
canners  associations  and  canners  conventions,  now  well 
past  fifty.  Will  you  pardon  us  if  we  say  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  intentions,  the  objectives,  of  the  first  founders  of 
such  canners  associations  was  to  have  a  large  number 
mittee  appointed  to  lay  those  decisions  before  the 
National  body  of  canners  for  final  action.  Nearly  every 
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State  or  locality  has  to  face  conditions  at  least  some¬ 
what  different  from  other  regions;  it  would  be  the  job 
of  such  local  associations  to  thoroughly  consider  all 
these  questions,  come  to  a  united  decision  on  each  one, 
and  then  through  their  committee,  under  the  guide  of 
the  National  body,  to  design  a  national,  if  not  world¬ 
wide,  decision  affecting  all  regions. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  is  attempted,  through  having 
the  officers  of  the  State  or  local  associations  meet  with 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  but  it  has  never  seemed  to  us  that  such 
effort  was  any  more  effective  than  the  same  thing 
attempted  before  through  the  Sections,  such  as  the  Pea 
Section,  the  Corn  Section,  etc.,  now  largely  inactive. 

Let's  take  some  of  the  recent  suggestions  of  interest 
and  importance  to  the  whole  canning  industry,  the 
machinery  and  brokerage  ends  as  well  as  the  canners. 
Prof.  Neil  Carothers,  eminent  economist  of  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  Chairmanship 
of  what  we  have  called  a  Merchandising  Committee  of 
the  N.  C.  A.  He  has  been  hard  at  work  on  this  job,  and 
recently  called  upon  the  entire  industry  to  respond 
promptly  by  filling  out  the  blanks  furnished,  giving 
the  detailed  information  needed.  In  a  recent  issue  we 
featured  this  effort.  It  is  a  vital  feature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  if  completely  covered  would  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  every  man  in  the  industry. 

We  have  no  slightest  inkling  as  to  how  many  of  you 
complied  with  this  very  reasonable — and  by  your  own 
resolution — request;  but  we  do  feel  that  if  the  matter 
had  been  well  explained  and  discussed  in  every 
monthly  meeting,  and  the  determination  made  to  report 
your  section  fully  to  the  last  man,  the  answers  would 
now  be  in  the  Professor’s  hands,  and  with  no  doubt 
about  them. 

Or,  again.  Last  week  “Better  Profits”  proposed  a 
new  and  better  way  to  sell  canned  foods — by  the  weight 
in  the  can  (the  pure  food  laws  will  take  care  of  excess 
brine  or  syrup,  etc.),  rather  than  by  size  of  can,  as  now, 
and  suggested  that  the  matter  be  discussed  before 
every  canners  convention  this  fall  and  winter.  If  you 
are  ‘agin’  this  or  in  favor  of  it  you  would  have  your 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  in  executive 
session  of  canners  only,  and  certainly  you  could  argue 
this  out  to  better  advantage  in  your  small  numbers 
than  could  possibly  be  done  on  the  floor  of  the  National 
Convention.  Then  if  the  industry  were  in  favor  of 
such  a  change  it  could  be  made  effective  through  action 
on  the  floor  of  the  National  Convention. 

In  other  words  these  accredited  Committees  or  dele¬ 
gates  would  come  to  the  National  Convention  with 
of  local  or  State  bodies,  where  the  intimate  problems 
of  the  industry  would  be  thoroughly  considered,  de¬ 


bated  upon,  decision  made,  and  then  an  acredited  corn- 
definite  matters  for  consideration  and  action,  and  this 
national  meeting  would  easily  and  surely  accomplish 
things  which  mean  progress  in  the  industry.  This 
would  make  for  better  and  stronger  local  associations, 
and  for  a  National  body  that  represented  the  whole 
industry,  as  one ;  it  would  mean  better  generalship,  and 
since  its  work,  all  done  before  the  big  Convention, 
would  take  but  little  time,  the  big  meeting  might  attend 
to  the  amusement  and  holiday  that  all  canners  and 
machinery  men  want.  And  men  would  undoubtedly 
support  and  work  with  their  local  associations  more 
heartily  when  they  knew  that  their  associations  were 
essentially  of  business  men  on  business  bent,  all  busi¬ 
ness  organizations.  This  move  is  over  due,  when  the 
years  of  association  efforts  is  considered. 

TOMATO  CROP  JUMPS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  33 
PER  CENT  IN  10  YEARS 

PENNSYLVANIA  now  ranks  as  the  sixth  principal 
tomato  canning  state  in  the  United  States  with  a 
total  production  of  123,400  tons  of  tomatoes  in 
1939,  according  to  a  report  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Pennsylvania  is  surpassed  only  by 
Indiana,  California,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio 
in  the  order  named. 

The  Pennsylvania  acreage  planted  in  tomatoes  in 
1939  was  18,700  acres  compared  to  16,400  in  1938  and 
to  7,900  acres  for  the  10-year  period,  1928-1937.  The 
1939  season  in  Pennsylvania  was  generally  quite 
favorable  for  tomato  production  and  growers  report 
an  average  yield  of  6.6  tons  to  the  acre  compared  with 
5.3  tons  in  1938  and  4.3  tons  for  the  years  from 
1928-1937. 

The  Department  attributes  this  increase  in  tomato 
acreage  in  Pennsylvania  to  grower  demand  for  addi¬ 
tional  cash  crops,  to  favorable  growing  conditions  in 
the  state  both  as  to  soil  and  climate,  and  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  from  canners’  processors  for  increased 
production  of  high  quality  tomatoes  in  sections  rela¬ 
tively  near  to  nation’s  largest  markets.  Most  of  the 
increase  in  tomato  growth  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
increased  demand  for  tomato  juices,  soups,  or  catsups. 


CHAINS’  MOTION  TO  BE  HEARD  DECEMBER  4 

Hearing  will  be  held  December  4  in  Federal 
Court  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  a  defense  motion 
to  require  the  Louisiana  Farmers’  Protective 
Union  to  file  a  bill  of  particulars  in  its  $8,328,576 
damage  suit  against  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.,  the  Atlantic  Commission  Co.,  Kroger  Grocery  & 
Baking  Co.,  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  and  Tri-Way  Produce 
Co.  The  union  seeks  damages  by  reason  of  alleged 
violation  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  in  the  purchase 
of  strawberries. 
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LOOK  AT  YOUR  LABELSI 

By  ‘^BETTER  PROFITS’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


This  department  has  always  urged  canners  to 
improve  their  labels.  It’s  true  that  labels  on  canned 
foods  today  are  far  in  advance  of  those  of  even 
ten  or  five  years  ago,  but  still  more  can  be  done  toward 
improving  them.  We  have  never  failed  to  suggest 
you  consult  your  “idea-man”  connected  with  some  good 
label  house  whenever  you  were  in  the  market  for  labels, 
in  order  that  you  might  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  in 
selling  labels.  Now  we  have  an  example  of  what  co¬ 
operation  between  a  canner  and  his  source  of  labels 
can  produce  when  the  happy  idea  is  at  last  hit  upon! 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  came  to  my  desk  a  booklet, 
“An  Example  of  The  Progressive  Attitude  toward 
Package  Merchandising.”  Accompanying  it  was  a 
letter  setting  forth  what  in  the  opinion  of  the  sender 
had  been  accomplished  through  this  co-operation.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  set  this  forth  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  all  concerned  and  interested  than  for  me  to 
reproduce  the  letter.  I’ll  do  this  in  just  a  moment. 
The  literature  contained  among  other  things  a  label 
folder  with  five  labels  all  of  which  are  the  finest 
examples  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time  of  the  litho¬ 
grapher’s  art  at  its  best.  They  were  the  new  VEG-ALL 
labels.  All  carry  a  theme  if  not  new  to  the  canning 
fraternity,  has  been  so  little  used  as  to  be  almost  if 
not  quite  new.  Here’s  the  letter ! 

“If  the  Larsen  Company  didn’t  have  the  pro¬ 
gressive  attitude  toward  labeling  and  package 
merchandising,  the  special  story  of  “U-S”  service 
which  this  letter  tells  about  could  not  be  told.  It 
happens  that  the  Larsen  Company  are  particularly 
alert  to  the  merchandising  possibilities  of  labels,  so 
they  were  quick  to  seize  the  plan  which  the  en¬ 
closed  labels  illustrate.  And  they  don’t  object  to 
our  publicizing  this  plan,  because — perhaps  as  you 
have  noticed — the  progressive  concern  is  usually 
pretty  generous. 

“Larsen’s  VEG-ALL,  as  the  labels  show,  is  a 
combination  of  fresh  garden  vegetables  ready  to 
use  for  a  straight  dinner  vegetable  or  salad,  also 
in  soups,  chowders,  casserole  combinations,  etc. 

A  product  of  this  character  can  make  good  use 
of  all  the  educational  sales  helps  it  can  get.  This 
plan  gives  a  lot,  as  the  following  brief  summary 
will  reveal ; 

Illustrate  not  only  the  product  itself  on  the  label 
but  also  picture  how  the  product  can  be  used. 
Because  of  its  many  uses,  a  number  of  different 
pictorials  will  be  required — but  use  only  one  on 
each  label,  and  put  a  number  of  receipes  on  the 
reverse  side — Develop  dealer  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  through  the  fact  that  these  labels  en¬ 


courage  the  sale  of  related  items — Then,  so  the 
consumer  can  pick  and  choose,  and  select  some¬ 
thing  different  each  time,  simply  collate  the  differ¬ 
ent  labels  in  rotation  to  insure  a  variety  of 
illustrations  in  the  shipment  sent  to  each  grocer. 
(Sh  1  That  many  may  have  had  a  bit  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  many  women  were  known  to  buy  four  or 
five  cans  of  VEG-ALL  at  once,  to  get  a  number  of 
the  recipes).” 

I’ll  omit  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  letter  and  con¬ 
tinue  with  another  point  or  two  in  favor  of  this 
revolutionary  merchandising  plan. 

“These  Larsen  labels  are  unusual — no  doubt  they  are 
more  expensive  than  some  labels.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  send  a  particular  sales  message  to  consumers — 
and  what  better  way  is  there  in  which  to  do  this  than 
by  means  of  an  unusual  label?  After  all,  your  own 
distribution  is  ‘Circulation  which  you  own  and 
control’.” 

Now  to  draw  a  conclusion  for  you.  There  is  no  can¬ 
ner  so  small  he  can  not  afford  good  labels.  There  are 
few  if  any  canners  whose  labels  could  not  stand  improv¬ 
ing  at  least  in  the  direction  of  more  recipes  for  the 
busy  housewife.  There  is  no  product  marketed  in 
cans  today  that  has  not  more  than  a  few  uses.  Gener¬ 
ally  they  are  legion.  Certainly  there  are  several 
principal  recipes  each  packer  would  like  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  every  lady  who  buys  his  product  at  the  corner 
grocery  or  in  the  super  market.  There  can  be  no 
better  way  for  getting  these  recipes  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  to  use  them  than  by  printing  them  on  the 
label.  Then  if  the  printer  follows  this  fine  lead,  the 
lithographer  will  be  called  in,  the  plan  presented  to 
him  and  the  principal  recipe  of  the  three  or  more  to 
be  back-printed  on  the  label  will  be  lithographed  in 
natural  colors  on  each  lot  of  several  different  labels. 
That’s  the  way  U.  S.  Printing  and  Lithograph  people 
did  the  job  for  Larsen.  That’s  the  way  it  should  be 
done  for  you  1 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  any  interested  canner 
getting  one  of  these  folders  from  The  U.  S.  Company. 
Many  readers  can  step  into  their  neighborhood  grocery 
store  and  buy  several  cans  of  VEG-ALL  and  see  for 
themselves  just  how  beautiful  this  new  lot  of  labels  is. 
I  hope  every  one  who  reads  this  column  will  both  write 
the  label  house  for  the  literature  I  have  described  in 
part  and  also  buy  the  product.  Some  may  stick  up  their 
noses  and  say :  “Huh,  mixed  vegetables,”  and  conclude 
with  the  thought,  “What  is  Better  Profits  raving  about 
over  an  item  so  common  as  mixed  vegetables,  I  can 
pack  better  mixed  vegetables  myself!”  Well,  maybe 
this  is  true,  maybe  others  are  meeting  the  high  quality 
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of  VEG-ALL,  but  it’s  certain  no  one  is  doing  as  good  a 
job  of  labeling  at  present. 

In  case  you  do  not  follow  through  with  my  sug¬ 
gestion  and  send  for  the  booklet  mentioned,  I’ll  mention 
here  one  other  splendid  idea  carried  out  on  these  out¬ 
standing  labels.  You’ll  remember,  if  you  are  a  regular 
reader  of  this  column,  that  I  have  always  insisted  that 
every  product  put  in  cans  has  at  least  one  outstanding 
use  to  which  it  may  be  put,  I  have  often  suggested, 
that  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  this  one  use  should 
be  stressed  above  all  others  in  labeling  and  merchan¬ 
dising.  Of  course,  VEG-ALL  adapts  itself  readily  to 
use  in  vegetable  soups  you  may  wish  to  make  in  your 
kitchen.  On  each  of  the  five  different  labels  in  this  set, 
Larsen  says:  “For  the  best  vegetable  soup  you  ever 
tasted — Combine  VEG-ALL  with  boiling  meat  stock. 
Cook  five  minutes,  season  to  taste  and  serve.”  This 
admonition  is  followed  by  the  suggestion:  “Write  for 
free  booklet  of  menus  planned  with  VEG-ALL  recipes” 

I’ll  tell  you,  Larsen  has  gone  all  the  way  in  doing  a 
good  labeling  job,  thanks  to  the  lithographer’s  co¬ 
operation,  As  has  been  intimated  before,  the  labels  are 
not  cheap  but  who  wants  a  cheap  representative  a 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  those  you  wish  to  interest  in 
your  products?  You  may  be  getting  more  for  your 
pack,  what  you  have  left  of  it,  than  you  have  been  get¬ 
ting  for  years.  You  may  be  sitting  on  the  top  of  the 
world  when  competition  is  thought  of,  if  ever.  You 
may  have  a  product  that  is  peaks  in  quality  but  if  you 
send  it  out  into  the  world  dressed  in  overalls  and  ging¬ 
ham,  it  will  be  regarded  as  just  another  product. 
General  Motors  Research  Laboratories  are  the  finest 
in  the  world,  their  products  meet  and  pass  competition, 
yet.  General  Motors  are  sending  through  the  country 
today,  a  motor  caravan,  a  traveling  circus,  free  to  the 
public,  well  advertised,  that  tells  the  story.  That’s 
window  dressing,  that’s  the  lip  stick  and  the  rouge  the 
ladies  wear  in  public ! 

Dress  up  your  product  after  you  are  satisfied  its 
quality  is  such  as  to  merit  the  expense.  Get  more  folks 
to  using  your  pack  because  you  make  it  easy  and  inter¬ 
esting  for  them  to  do  so.  It  won’t  be  so  long  now 
before  you  start  thinking  about  acreage  for  the  spring 
and  summer.  If  you  have  thought  about  it  at  all  you 
have  no  doubt  determined  to  put  out  all  you  can.  Come 
what  may  in  1940  you  will  pack  all  you  can.  Do  not 
forget  that  others  are  thinking  along  the  same  lines  as 
well.  Then  think  of  the  countless  things  that  can 
happen  to  bring  about  a  glut  in  the  market  for  your 
pack  with  its  ruinously  low  prices.  If  and  when  this 
over-production  comes,  it  will  be  the  products  like 
VEG-ALL,  or  those  dressed  up  to  attract  attention 
and  serve  the  public  well,  that  will  be  the  last  to  lower 
prices. 

Let  the  lithographer  struggle  with  the  problems  as  to 
how  you  had  best  do  this  but  help  him  with  your  ideas. 
After  all,  you  have  grown  up  with  your  product,  you 
know  more  about  it  than  anyone  else,  don’t  expect  your 
label  man  to  provide  all  the  ideas  for  these  new  labels. 
I  hope  you  order  before  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  dress  up 
your  line  with  new,  attractive,  informative  labels!  If 
you  have  some  thoughts  in  this  matter  you  would  like 
to  discuss  with  us,  write  us,  this  is  your  column,  use  it! 


THE  NEW  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

NUMBER  of  changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
were  made  when  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  was 
passed  by  Congress  last  August.  A  few  of  the 
changes  relate  to  unemployment  compensation ;  some 
to  public  assistance  and  to  other  welfare  measures; 
but  most  of  the  amendments  pertain  to  that  part  of  the 
law  which  provides  old-age  insurance  and  survivors 
benefits. 

In  the  State  of  Maryland,  there  are  more  than  633, 
000  persons  who  now  have  social  security  account  num¬ 
bers  ;  most  of  them  want  to  know  how  the  changes  in 
the  law  apply  to  them. 

Three  of  the  amendments  to  the  act  concern  almost 
every  family  in  the  United  States,  in  one  way  or 
another : 

1.  The  wage  tax  of  one  per  cent  remains  the  same 
until  1943.  That  is,  the  tax  will  not  be  increased  next 
year,  as  was  provided  under  the  old  law. 

2.  In  addition  to  monthly  payments  to  insured  wage 
earners  who  are  eligible  for  benefits  after  reaching 
age  65,  monthly  benefits  will  be  paid  to  the  aged  wives 
and  minor  children  of  these  annuitants;  and  monthly 
benefits  are  provided  for  aged  widows,  for  orphans, 
and  for  widows  with  minor  children  of  insured  wage 
earners  who  die. 

3.  Monthly  benefits  will  begin  two  years  earlier 
than  was  provided  in  the  original  act,  which  means 
that  the  first  monthly  payments  of  old-age  insurance 
will  be  made  in  1940  instead  of  1942. 

WAGE  CREDITS  OF  OLDER  WORKERS 

Before  the  Social  Security  Act  was  amended,  wages 
earned  by  a  worker  after  he  had  become  65  did  not 
count  toward  benefits.  Under  the  amended  act,  this 
“stop-date”  at  age  65  has  been  removed,  so  that  a 
worker  may  continue  to  build  up  his  social  security 
account  as  long  as  he  remains  in  employment  covered 
by  the  system. 

The  worker  who  was  65  or  more  when  the  act  first 
went  into  effect  can  now  establish  a  wage  record  and 
receive  credit,  theron,  for  all  wages  paid  to  him  in 
covered  employment  since  1938.  In  other  words,  the 
change  with  regard  to  workers  past  65  years  of  age 
became  effective  as  of  January  1,  1939.  Beginning 
with  that  date,  wages  received  in  covered  employment 
count  toward  insurance  benefits  regardless  of  the  age 
of  the  worker.  That  is  why  employees  over  65  years 
of  age  are  now  getting  social  security  account  numbers. 

This  change  in  the  law  with  respect  to  older  workers 
is  summarized  below.  The  statements  apply  only  to 
jobs  that  are  covered  by  the  act. 

1.  A  wage  earner  who  reached  age  65  after  1936 
and  before  1939,  will  count  toward  his  benefits,  all 
wages  he  was  paid  after  1936  and  before  his  65th 
birthday,  plus  all  wages  he  was  paid  after  1938, 
regardless  of  age. 

2.  A  wage  earner  who  reaches  65  at  any  time  during 
the  year  1939  or  thereafter,  can  count  toward  benefits 
all  the  wages  he  received  since  the  original  act  went 
into  effect  which  was  January  1,  1937. 

3.  A  wage  earner  who  was  65  years  old  before 
January  1, 1937,  will  count  toward  his  benefits  only  the 
wages  paid  to  him  after  1938. 
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OLD-AGE  INSURANCE  AND  SURVIVORS 
BENEFITS— HOW  MUCH? 

The  amended  old-age  insurance  program  not  only 
provides  benefits  for  the  individual  wage  earner  but 
also  extends  protection  to  his  family.  Under  the  new 
program,  the  wife  of  a  retired  worker  is  entitled  to  a 
supplementary  benefit  when  she  reaches  age  65.  The 
payment  to  her  will  equal  one-half  of  her  husband’s 
benefit.  A  dependent  child  under  16  (or  under  18  if 
attending  school)  is  also  entitled  to  a  separate  benefit 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  father’s  annuity.  Here  is  a 
table  which  shows  examples  of  monthly  benefits  for  the 
retired  wage  earner  and  dependents : 


Average 

Wage  earner's 

Benefit  for 

Benefit  for 

monthly 

monthly 

wife  over 

dependent 

wage 

benefit 

65 

child 

$  50 

$20.60 

$10.30 

$10.30 

100 

25.75 

12.88 

12.88 

150 

30.90 

15.45 

15.45 

200 

36.05 

18.03 

18.03 

250 

41.20 

20.60 

20.60 

The  amended  program  also  provides  benefits  for  the 
widow  and  orphans  of  an  insured  wage  earner.  In 
case  he  leaves  no  such  heirs,  his  dependent  parents 
may  receive  monthly  benefits.  A  widow  over  age  65 
is  entitled  to  a  benefit  equal  to  three-fourths  of  her 
husband’s  primary  insurance  benefit.  A  younger 
widow  who  has  minor  children  in  her  care  receives  a 
similar  benefit.  In  addition,  a  dependent  child  under 
16  (or  18  if  attending  school)  receives  a  benefit  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  father’s  monthly  benefit.  The  table 
below  shows  examples  of  monthly  benefits  for 
survivors : 


Average 

Total  benefits 

Total  benefits 

monthly 

Widow's 

widow  and 

widow  and 

wage 

benefit 

one-child 

2  children 

$  50 

$15.45 

$25.75 

$36.05 

100 

19.31 

32.19 

45.06 

150 

23.18 

38.63 

54.08 

200 

27.04 

45.06 

63.09 

250 

30.90 

51.50 

72.10 

HOW  TO  FIGURE  OLD-AGE  INSURANCE  AND 
SURVIVORS  BENEFITS 

In  calculating  benefits  provided  under  the  revised 
old-age  insurance  system,  a  new  formula,  based  on  the 
worker’s  average  monthly  wage,  has  been  adopted. 

To  find  this  “average  wage,”  we  take  a  worker’s 
total  wages  in  covered  employment,  as  reported  in  his 
social  security  account,  and  divide  this  total  by  the 
number  of  months  he  could  have  been  in  covered 
employment  from  1936  on.  To  figure  a  worker’s  bene¬ 
fits,  we  take  40  per  cent  of  the  first  $50  of  his  average 
monthly  pay.  To  that  we  add  10  per  cent  of  the 
remainder  of  his  average  wages.  (Not  counting  average 
wages  in  excess  of  $250  per  month.)  In  addition,  for 
each  year  that  he  worked  in  covered  employment  and 
earned  at  least  $200  per  year,  he  gets  one  per  cent 
extra  on  his  monthly  benefit. 

For  example:  Jim  Blank  is  paid  $100  a  month  on 
a  job  covered  by  the  old-age  insurance  program.  Sup- 

(Continued  from  page  i9) 


The  Model  S-1  American  Pre-Heater  and  Pasteurizer  use  jacketed  steam  in  a 
vacuum  to  remove  any  danger  of  burning  on.  The  double  vacuum  and  thermostatic 
controls  are  quick,  positive  and  always  automatic.  Any  change  in  volume  of  the 
product  to  be  heated  is  automatically  provided  for. 

Chlsfiolm'HifJefUO. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

139  W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  of  over  Fifty  years  of  pea  grader 
building.  Using  a  full  1 0  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  2^  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  7i  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  Floated  in  water  bach  >o  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 


Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 
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WILLIS  ASKS  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
FOOD  MANUFACTURER 

Part  Food  Industry  Plays  In  Economic  Life  Of  Nation  Offers  Great  Educational  Project,  Association  Presi¬ 
dent  Says — Competition  Has  Raised  Standards,  Lowered  Prices — No  Monopoly  Fear  In  Industry. 

hy  Paul  S.  Willis 

President  of  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  Before  the  Convention  of  that 
Association 


IN  this  era  of  public  polls  and  poll-taking,  perhaps 
it  would  be  enlightening  to  learn  what  people  think 
of  the  food  and  grocery  business.  We  read  of  the 
popular  reactions  to  the  automobile  industry,  and  to 
railroad  men,  bankers,  politicians,  radio  stars,  and 
steel-makers. 

But  how  about  the  food-makers  ? 

Where  do  we  come  out  in  the  All-American  Popu¬ 
larity  Sweepstakes? 

If  you  want  my  opinion.  I’d  say  that  the  public  isn’t 
aware  of  our  industry’s  daily  services.  We  have  hid¬ 
den  our  light  under  a  bushel  .  .  .  and,  by  the  way,  it’s 
a  fullweight,  full  measure  bushel! 

You  see,  we  are  somewhat  prosaic.  We  are  lacking 
in  glamour.  We  are  the  work-a-day  fellows — the 
“prune  peddlers”  who  take  our  jobs  seriously  and  leave 
the  exploitation  to  others. 

FEEDING  A  NATION  WELL— And  yet  we  “prune 
peddlers”  somehow  manage  to  keep  the  wheels  turning 
in  an  industry  which  gives  employment,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  part  time  or  full,  to  just  about  one-third 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States. 

Yes,  sir,  the  job  of  feeding  130  millions  is  a  man- 
sized  job  .  .  .  But  how  many  appreciate  the  magnitude 
and  the  complications  of  the  task  ? 

Does  the  farmer?  We  are  the  farmer’s  biggest  cus¬ 
tomer.  Does  he  know  it? 

Do  the  school  teachers  and  college  professors,  who 
must  depend  upon  industry  and  business  for  their 
financial  support,  realize  the  contributions  of  the  food 
industry?  Do  the  lawmakers  fully  and  sympatheti¬ 
cally  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  food  industry 
as  a  source  of  taxes,  jobs,  and  national  earning  power? 

Personally,  I  think  the  leaders  in  Congress  and  in 
the  various  State  legislatures  are  more  aware  today 
than  ever  before  that  the  food  and  grocery  business 
probably  is  the  most  progressive  of  all. 

A.  G.  M.  A.  AND  LEGISLATION— It  was  our  pro¬ 
gressive,  patriotic  spirit  that  prompted  us  to  get  solidly 
behind  food  and  drug  legislation,  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill, 
the  Wage  and  Hour  bill.  The  lawmakers  did  not  have 
to  tell  the  food  manufacturers  who  are  members  of 
A.  G.  M.  A.,  that  child  labor  was  bad.  We  knew  it 
a  long  time  ago.  We  had  banished  child  labor  from 
our  factories  long  before  there  was  any  child  labor  law. 


We  men  of  A.  G.  M.  A.  can  always  be  counted  upon 
to  support  laws  that  make  for  better  trade  relations 
and  industrial  relations.  We  like  to  think  that  we  are 
quality-conscious  .  .  .  not  alone  in  the  goods  we  manu¬ 
facturer  but  in  our  contracts  with  our  fellow  citizens. 

And,  therefore,  I  feel  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance — and  worth  repeating  here — that  the  legis¬ 
lators  and  administrators  of  government  everywhere 
get  the  complete  picture  of  this  No.  1  industry  of  all 
American  industries. 

For  example,  the  food  and  grocery  business  demon¬ 
strates  the  wide-spread  benefits  of  private  enterprise 
and  private  investment.  The  food  dollar  is  widely 
spread. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  INDUSTRY— It  is  not  news  to 
this  membership — ^but  it  may  be  to  many  upon  whom 
we  depend  for  sympathetic  understanding — that  to 
produce,  process  and  deliver  America’s  food  each  year 
requires : 

970,000  persons  in  48,936  processing  plants,  9,393,- 
000  farmers,  1,250,000  workers  in  restaurants  and 
hotel  dining  rooms,  392,000  people  in  thousands  of 
wholesale  grocery  houses,  17,313  in  food  warehouses. 

That  is  far  from  all.  The  food  industry  gave  work 
to  many  other  industries.  Last  year  our  purchases 
included  one-third  of  all  raw  materials,  containers, 
fuel  and  electric  energy  bought  by  all  manufacturers 
.  .  .  one-fifth  of  all  general  machinery  and  processing 
equipment  .  .  .  more  motor  trucks  probably  than  any 
other  industry  .  .  .  and  about  one-fifth  of  all  railroad 
freight  facilities. 

Our  industry  uses  11  per  cent  of  the  total  installed 
horse  power  in  industry  ...  it  buys  over  a  third  of 
all  the  metals  bought  by  American  industry  ...  its 
600,000  motor  units  consume  600,000,000  gallons  of 
gasoline,  and  17,000,000  gallons  of  oil. 

Our  business,  in  all  truth,  is  the  business  of  the 
nation. 

BUSINESS  NOT  MONOPOLISTIC  —  And  let’s 
stress  this  fact,  gentlemen :  Our  business  is  not 
monopolistic  I 

Even  if  we  wanted  to,  we  could  not  develop  any 
monoply.  Our  industry  is  too  competitive  for  that. 
There  are  millions  of  housewives  shopping  daily  for 
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bargains — the  keenest  of  purchasing  agents.  They 
make  monopoly  impossible. 

You  and  I  know  that;  but  do  outsiders?  They  need 
to  know  the  truth!  Can  there  be  a  monopoly  in 
cereals?  .  .  .  No,  not  with  so  many  brands  striving  for 
the  housewives’  patronage  I  Can  tnere  be  a  monopoly  in 
beverages,  Coffees?  .  .  .  Not  with  thousands  of  brands 
on  the  market!  Or  take  a  single  item — ketchups. 
What  chance  for  monopoly  here?  Well,  a  ketchup 
advertiser  recently  made  a  survey  in  New  England. 
He  found  107  brands  of  ketchup  competing  with  each 
other.  In  New  York,  he  found  97  brands  of  ketchup. 
And  in  every  other  market  throughout  the  United 
States,  he  found  that  ratio  about  the  same. 

No!  there  is  not  even  any  monopoly  on  quality; 
because  the  food  manufacturers  have  invested  millions 
of  dollars  in  scientific  research,  not  only  to  produce 
better  goods  than  do  their  competitors,  but  to  improve 
upon  their  own  outputs. 

Even  a  famous  advertised  product  cannot  monopo¬ 
lize  a  manufacturer’s  attention ;  for  competition 
compels  him  to  seek  to  better  that  product,  or 
eventually  see  it  lost  in  the  shuffle  in  the  world’s 
toughest  market. 

INCENTIVE  OF  ADVERTISING— There  is,  finally, 
the  terrific  incentive  of  advertising.  Advertising  is  a 
sales  help;  but,  more  important,  it  is  a  great  help  to 
the  consumer.  It  makes  for  an  identification  of 
quality.  For  once  the  food  manufacturer  has  estab¬ 
lished  certain  standards  in  his  advertising,  he  has  to 
maintain — if  not  improve  upon — ^those  standards,  day 
in  and  day  out ! 

Thus  due  to  intense  competition,  the  food  industry 
has  found  it  necessary  to  raise  its  merchandising  and 
manufacturing  methods ;  and,  in  so  doing,  it  has  helped 
to  raise  the  trade  standards  of  practice  throughout  the 
business  world. 

But  how  many  realize  it? 

PACK  OF  CANNED  ASPARAGUS  FOR  1939 

The  total  pack  of  canned  asparagus  in  1939  amounted  to 
2,519,892  actual  cases,  compared  with  2,403,214  cases  in  1938, 
2,703,966  cases  in  1937,  and  2,790,994  cases  in  1936,  according 
to  figures  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association’s 
Division  of  Statistics. 

In  the  table  below  are  shown  by  region  and  variety  the  1939 
pack  of  asparagus,  compared  with  the  1938  pack.  California 
figures  are  from  the  Asparagus  Advisory  Board. 

1938  1939 


Reprular 

All  Green 

Regular 

All  Gretn 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

California  . 

1,173,016 

623,361 

1,442,068 

407,287 

N.  J.,  Del.,  and  Md . 

179,431 

7,169 

244,807 

Ill.,  Ind.,  Iowa  and  Nebr...., 

2,208 

238,577 

7,682 

237,595 

Michican  and  Ohio . 

4,808 

82,836 

88,187 

76,317 

86,217 

22,660 

Total  . 

1,180,032 

1,223,182 

1,456,799 

1,C63,C93 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

NOVEMBER  6 — Kansas  City,  Missouri,  H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile 
Company. 

NOVEMBER  7 — Madison,  Wisconsin,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
NOVEMBER  7 — Madison,  Wisconsin,  A.  &  P.  Managers’ 
Meeting. 

NOVEMBER  8 — Appleton,  Wisconsin,  A.  &  P.  Managers’ 
Meeting. 

NOVEMBER  9 — Racine,  Wisconsin,  Home  Economics  Group. 
NOVEMBER  9 — Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  A.  &  P.  Managers’ 
Meeting. 


laponre 


FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING 


7).e^uuie£^  Ove^icomea 

Food  CmwefCH^ 


Stretching,  weiving,  creeping,  jumping  and 
other  common  conveyor  belting  faults,  that  in¬ 
terrupt  production  and  increase  processing 
costs,  are  eliminated  with  LA  PORTE  Flexible 
Steel  Conveyor  Belting.  This  modern,  long- 
wearing  belting  is  engineered  to  give  continu¬ 
ous,  trouble-free  service  on  grading,  peeling, 
sorting  and  picking  tables  as  well  as  in  scalders, 
washers,  cookers,  exhausters,  elevators,  etc. 
In  addition,  its  perfectly  flat  surface  is  ideal 
for  conveying  cans,  boxes,  bottles  and  other 
containers  empty  or  Filled.  It  will  not  deteri¬ 
orate  when  not  in  use  and  the  open  mesh 
feature  permits  the  circulation  of  air  around 
products  in  process.  Periodical  sterilizing  with 
steam  or  scalding  water  keeps  it  highly  sanitary. 

Furnished  in  any  length  and  practically  any 
width.  Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  La 
Porte  Conveyor  Belting  TODAY  or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  124  lA  PORTE,  INDIANA 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


WISCONSIN  CONVENTION  PLANS  COMPLETED 

A  well-rounded  program  is  planned  for  the  convention  of  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association  to  be  held  at  the  Schroeder  Hotel, 
Milwaukee,  November  13th,  14th,  and  15th.  The  first  session 
will  open  with  a  luncheon  at  noon  on  November  13th,  followed 
with  talks  by  Walter  Graefe,  President  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  Goi’don  Corbaley,  President  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Food  Distribution,  and  Carlos  Campbell,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Statistics  of  the  National  Cannei’s  Association,  after 
which  samples  of  Professor  Delwiche’s  pea  variety  trials  will  be 
cut.  Tuesday  morning’s  program  will  be  concerned  with  labeling 
requirements  and  the  possibilities  and  functions  of  labels  in 
merchandising  of  canned  vegetables.  C.  W.  Browne  of  the 
Marketing  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Printing  and  Lithographing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  James  L.  Tupper,  Package  Designer  for  the  Leland- 
David  Studio  of  Cincinnati,  are  scheduled  to  speak.  W.  P.  Hart¬ 
man  of  Columbus  Foods  Corporation  will  conduct  an  open 
discussion  and  question  period  on  label  requirements  under  the 
new  Food  and  Drug  Law.  Wilbur  R.  Orr,  past  president  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association,  and  Dr.  Neil  Carothers,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  Lehigh  University,  will 
speak  regarding  the  program  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Committee  on  Economic  Research.  The  annual  business 
meeting  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday  afternoon  after  which  samples 
from  Professor  Neal’s  corn  variety  trials  will  be  cut.  Wednesday 
morning’s  program  will  open  by  an  illustrated  talk  by  Professor 
Chapman,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  followed  by  a  report 
by  Professor  May  S.  Reynolds,  of  the  University’s  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Depai’tment,  and  conclude  with  a  talk  by  W.  E.  Nicholoy, 
President  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association, 
and  former  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association.  Entertainment  features  are  scheduled  for  both 
Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings.  The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  will  hold 
its  luncheon  at  Tuesday  noon,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
card  party. 

CLASS  INDUSTRY  PLANS  1940  FAIR  EXHIBIT 

The  million-dollar  Glass  Center  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair, 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  and  the  Corning  Glass  Works, 
will  again  be  a  feature  of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  in  the 
coming  1940  season,  it  was  recently  announced  by  a  spokesman 
for  the  three  companies.  Highly  pleased  by  the  large  attendance 
at  the  building,  which  has  exceeded  6,408,000  persons,  the  glass 
companies  plan  innovations  to  add  to  the  present  show  for  the 
coming  season’s  activities  there. 

GIBBS’  WAREHOUSE  BURNS 

Sixteen  pieces  of  land  equipment  and  two  fire  boats,  manned 
by  approximately  150  firemen,  were  called  upon  early  Sunday 
morning,  October  29th,  to  fight  a  fire  which  destroyed  a  water¬ 
front  warehouse,  owned  by  Continental  Can  Company,  but  rented 
to  the  Gibbs  Preserving  Company  for  canned,  food  storage.  The 
damage  is  said  to  have  been  completely  cowred  by  insurance. 

FRANK  RAYMOND  DEAD  ^ 

Frank  H.  Raymond,  for  thirty  years  associated  with  the 
Fremont  Canning  Company  and  Gerber  Products  Company,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Mich.,  lately  in  the  capacity  of  production  manager,  and 
for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Canners  Association, 
was  stricken  with  a  heart  attack  and  died  at  his  home  on 
Sunday,  October  29th.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  one  daughter. 
Frank  had  many  friends  not  only  among  the  Michigan  Canners 
Association  but  throughout  the  entire  industry  and  his  passing 
will  be  sincerely  mourned.  He  was  fifty  years  old. 


*  BOB  FRANCIS  DEAD 

Robert  E.  Francis,  53,  Indiana  Manager  of  the  American  Can 
Company,  with  a  host  of  friends  throughout  the  entire  industry, 
died  at  his  home  in  Greenwood,  Indiana,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
October  25th,  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

SCIENTIFIC  OPINION  ON  SUGARS 

The  Corn  Industries  Research  Foundation  at  270  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  has  published  a  summary  on  scientific  opinion 
on  sugars  taken  from  evidence  given  at  the  recent  hearings  on 
canned  fruits  standards  which  should  prove  of  interest  to 
many  canners.  Copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Foundation 
as  above. 

FIRE  DESTROYS  PAXTON  WAREHOUSE 

The  warehouse  of  the  Paxton  Canning  Company  at  Paxton, 
Illinois,  containing  some  15,000  cases  of  corn  and  the  company’s 
offices  were  completely  destroyed  by  fire  on  October  21st.  The 
corn  was  of  the  1938  pack  as  the  plant  did  not  operate  this  year. 
The  loss  was  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

CANNED  FOODS  HELD  IN  QUARANTINE 

In  recent  weeks  considerable  merchandising  has  been  quaran¬ 
tined  at  California  ports  due  to  marine  or  fire  damage.  Included 
in  the  lots  of  damaged  material  reconditioned  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  have  been  1,050  cases  of 
canned  shrimp,  80  cases  of  canned  fruit  and  943  cases  of  canned 
salmon. 

KUHRT  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  PRO-RATE  LAW 

William  J.  Kuhrt  has  been  made  chief  administrator  of  the 
new  California  Agricultural  Pro-rate  Law,  which  went  into  effect 
recently.  The  old  Pro-rate  commission  has  passed  out  of  exis- 
ence  and  the  duties  formerly  held  by  it  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SECRETARY  WALLACE  LAYS  CORNERSTONE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
LABORATORY 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  was  a  vistor  at 
San  Francisco,  late  in  October,  coming  to  California  to  familia¬ 
rize  himself  with  farm  and  agricultural  problems  and  activities 
and  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  million  dollar  Agricultural 
Research  Laboratory  at  Albany,  a  San  Francisco  suburb. 
Designed  to  find  new  by-products  from  surplus  farm  commodi¬ 
ties,  the  laboratory  will  give  employment  to  250  persons.  Into 
the  cornerstone  was  sealed  a  metal  box  filled  with  processed 
fruits  to  be  found  when  the  building  is  torn  down  in  the  distant 
future. 

CROWN  CAN  PLANS  TO  BUILD  FLORIDA  PLANT 

Crown  Can  Company  has  broken  ground  at  Orlando,  Florida, 
for  a  new  steel  and  concrete  can  plant  120x370  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  50,000,000  cans. 

INDIANA  CANNERS  PLAN  BIG  MEETING 

Final  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  Indiana  Canners  Association  which  will  begin  with  a  trap 
shoot  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  15th,  at  the  Carmel 
Gun  Club,  Carmel,  Indiana  at  which  two  guns  will  be  awarded, 
one  for  experts  and  one  for  novices.  The  meeting  proper  will 
get  under  way  at  2:00  p.  m.  on  Thursday  afternoon,  November 
16th  with  the  final  session  being  held  Friday  morning.  The 
annual  banquet  and  fioor  show  is  scheduled  for  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  big  time.  The 
ladies  will  be  cared  for  with  a  special  luncheon  at  12:30  p.  m. 
on  Thursday. 
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NORTH  PACIFIC  FISHERIES 

IMPORTANT  American  interests  are  involved  in  the 
question  whether  Japan  has  fishing  rights  in  Bristol 
Bay,  according  to  a  study  of  the  Noi'th  Pacific 
Fisheries,  just  "^published  by  the  American  Council, 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  with  offices  at  129  East 
52nd  St.,  New  York  City,  and  1795  California  St., 
San  Francisco, 

The  whole  future  of  conservation  in  this  basic  pacific 
Coast  industry  hinges  on  a  permanent  and  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  controversy,  which  flared  up  in  1937, 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  authors,  Homer  E.  Gregory  of 
the  University  of  Washington  and  Kathleen  Barnes  of 
the  American  Council  research  staff.  The  book  is  the 
product  of  two  years  of  research  on  the  fisheries  in¬ 
dustry,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Council. 

“Fisheries  are  a  $75,000,000  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Alaska,  with  the  latter  contributing 
over  half  the  total,”  the  authors  state.  “Alaska  salmon 
are  of  significance  to  the  entire  area,  and  taken  to¬ 
gether  the  fisheries  are  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the 
Northwest  economy. 

“The  American  and  Canadian  salmon  industries 
alone  give  employment  to  50,000  persons  and  account 
for  at  least  80  per  cent  of  a  total  fishery  investment  in 
the  Northwest  exceeding  $160,000,000.  Canned  salmon 
output  has  quadrupled  in  the  past  forty  years.  Export 
markets  are  especially  important  for  British  Columbia 
salmon,  two  thirds  of  which  normally  goes  abroad.” 

Federal  conservation  policies  in  Alaska  have  now 
apparently  reversed  the  dangerous'  over-exploitation 
of  the  years  prior  to  1924  and  put  the  Alaska  salmon 
runs  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  conclude  the  authors  after 
a  detailed  study  of  the  past  half  century. 

“By  contrast,  the  conservation  record  in  Washington, 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia  is  a  gloomy  one,  though 
high  tribute  must  be  paid  to  Canadian-American  suc¬ 
cess  in  rehabilitating  the  halibut  fishery.  The  new 
sockeye  salmon  treaty,  which  became  effective  in  1937, 
also  gives  promise  now  of  reviving  the  Fraser  River 
runs  recently  headed  for  extinction. 

“While  charges  of  monopoly  in  the  salmon  industry 
are  often  exaggerated,  the  industry  presents  a  mixed 
picture  of  monopolistic  and  competitive  elements.  Of 
111  companies  operating  in  1937,  nine  big  concerns 
alone  accounted  for  58  per  cent  of  the  American  pack. 


and  owned  or  controlled  47  per  cent  of  the  traps  (ex¬ 
cluding  the  Columbia  River)  and  38  per  cent  of  the 
canneries. 

“A  few  big  companies  dominate  the  field,  but  the 
so-called  ‘independents’  occupy  a  strategic  position. 
Apparently  there  are  definite  limits  to  the  economies 
of  large-scale  production,  as  shown  in  the  survival  of 
scores  of  small  firms  side  by  side  with  the  big  fellows. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  competition  has  been  pre¬ 
served  historically  largely  through  expansion  of  the 
industry,  and  that  new  hardships  or  losses  would  fall 
with  special  weight  on  the  small  packer.” 

North  Pacific  Fisheries  analyzes  in  detail  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  fisheries  in  the  Alaskan  economy.  According 
to  the  authors,  “the  fishing  industries  dominate  the 
trade  of  Alaska,  accounting  for  80  per  cent  of  its 
exports.  This  in  turn  gives  them  a  major  importance 
in  the  maritime  activity  of  Seattle  and  Budget  Sound. 
Fisheries  are  also  the  mainstay  of  the  Alaskan  fiscal 
system  and  the  principal  natural  resource  industry  of 
the  Territory.” 

A.  F.  OF  L.  BARGAINING  AGENT  FOR  FISH  PACKERS 

Late  in  October  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  in  a  split 
decision,  certified  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  local  as 
sole  bargaining  agent  for  11  fish  packing  companies  at  Monterey 
and  Moss  Landing,  California.  Employees  had  a  choice  of 
voting  for  the  A.  F.  L.  local,  a  C.  I.  O.  local,  or  for  neither.  The 
fish  packing  companies  concerned  were  the  F.  E.  Booth  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  California  Packing  Corp.,  Carmel  Canning  Company, 
Custom  House  Packing  Corp.,  Del  Mar  Canning  Company,  E.  B. 
Gross  Canning  Company,  Hovden  Food  Products  Corp.,  Mon¬ 
terey  Canning  Company,  San  Carlos  Canning  Company,  San 
Xavier  Fish  Company  and  Sea  Price  Packing  Corp.,  Ltd. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

NOVEMBER  13-15,  1939 — Annual  Convention,  Wisconsin  Can- 
ners  Association,  Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

NOVEMBER  15,  1939 — 26th  Annual  Convention,  Association 
of  Pacific  Fisheries,  Del  Monte  Hotel,  Del  Monte,  California. 

NOVEMBER  16-17,  1939 — 25th  annual  Convention,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners  Association,  Yorktown  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

NOVEMBER  16-17,  1939 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Fall 
Meeting,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

NOVEMBER  21,  1939 — Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Packers 
Association,  probably  November  21st,  at  Cape  Charles, 
Virginia. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganned  anj  Gunners  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  M  A  R  Y  L  A  IM  D,  C.  S.  A. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

JUICE  String  Beans 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


#  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

%  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

0  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request, 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


RGMEiDniDni 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS 
OR  LIMA  BEANS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


#  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  upkeep 
cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


■^HEY  thresh  the  peas  more  thorouqh- 
^  ly  out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage 
during  the  hulling  process.  They  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  pack  because  the 
peas  saved  are  the  most  tender  ones  that 
are  in  the  pods,  and  because  they  very  ef¬ 
ficiently  thresh  young  and  tender  peas. 

The  reasons  for  these  large  and  important 
savings  are  due  to  many  exclusive  patent¬ 
ed  features. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

Mitfiitf  uctiirers  of  Vtners^  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Ad  justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Remains  Strong  With  Indications  of  Further  Advances 
— Evidence  of  Increasing  Consumer  Demand — ^The  Cause  of 
the  Weak  Tomato  Situation. 

The  set  up — There  is  nothing  new  or  startling  to 
record  as  this  week’s  Review,  unless  it  be  that  all 
the  trade  is  standing  in  wonderment,  and  in 
admiration  it  might  be  added,  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  canners  are  holding  steadily  to  their  prices  and 
refusing  to  cut.  That  is  where  the  prices  are  said  to  be 
weak  or  at  least  not  advancing,  and  there  are  many 
advancing,  as  the  following  market  reports  clearly 
show ;  and  what  is  more  as  time  moves  on  there  will  be 
more  advances,  and  in  more  items,  and  all  market 
traders  feel  that  this  is  so. 

If  we  could  rehash  the  supposedly  “inside”  and  fully 
“authoritative”  info.,  about  the  war  and  what  will  soon 
happen,  it  might  serve  as  a  good  boost  for  higher  can¬ 
ned  foods  prices;  but  we  agree  thoroughly  with  the 
advice  recently  given  to  all  Americans:  turn  off  the 
war  news  and  give  ail  your  attention  to  home  affairs. 

An  item  of  interest  this  week  says  that  the  chain 
stores  are  doing  more  and  better  business  than  the 
independent  grocers;  in  substance  that  the  indepen¬ 
dents  can  show  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  over  this  time 
one  year  ago,  while  the  chains  can  show  15  per  cent 
increase  in  the  same  period.  And  one  authority,  at 
least,  explains  this  by  saying  that  the  reason  the  inde¬ 
pendents  did  not  profit  in  the  big  buying  surge  of  a 
month  ago,  was  that  they  did  not  have  the  stocks  on 
hand,  while  the  chains  did.  The  all  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  this  is  that  popular  consumption  has  taken 
a  big  jump  and  as  we  pointed  out  sometime  ago,  with 
increasing  employment — and  which  is  showing  a  steady 
advance  in  preparation  for  the  war  which  everyone 
thinks  will  begin  soon — a  still  further  advance  in 
prices  are  to  be  expected,  and  to  continue,  even  if  the 
war  clouds  should  clear  away,  and  no  one  seems  to 
count  on  that.  It  is  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  if  real 
statistics  could  be  submitted  of  the  amount  of  goods 
bought,  and  taken  in,  under  that  big  buying  splurge, 
there  would  be  the  next  thing  to  a  panic  in  canned 
foods  circles.  Most  canners  must  now  be  sold  down  to 
a  lower  point  than  they  would  have  wished,  if  they  had 
had  time  to  digest  the  buying  and  what  it  was  doing  to 
their  stocks.  That  is  the  one  thing  that  would  cause 
the  industry,  almost  as  a  whole,  to  stand  so  solidly 
refusing  more  business,  and  not  be  interested  in  more 
offers  to  buy. 

Notice  in  the  Califoria  Market  this  week  that  ex¬ 
ports  of  canned  fruits  particularly  have  kept  up 


remarkably  well,  and  that  they  expect  this  to  continue ; 
and  they  tell  of  one  canner  who  made  40  such  ship¬ 
ments,  and  despite  all  the  hullabaloo  about  sinking  of 
ships,  had  lost  but  one  shipment,  and  then  casually  re¬ 
marks  that  that  loss  was  of  only  30,000  cases.  Does 
that  give  you  any  idea  of  the  size  of  business  being 
done ;  and  business  is  continuing  to  be  done  at  full,  or 
better  than,  market  prices,  and  which  again  is  a  reason 
why  the  canners  are  not  worrying,  and  not  falling  for 
rumors. 

PACKS  AND  PRICES — There  are  two  sets  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  prices,  one  those  put  out  by  brokers  trying 
to  induce  business  and  as  such  mainly  among  the  cut 
price  artists,  or  poor  trash,  and  the  other  quite  con¬ 
siderably  higher  maintained  by  the  better  canners,  and 
covering  the  vast  majority  of  the  remaining  stocks,  and 
which  prices  are  not  haggled  over  by  the  buyers,  who, 
too  belong  to  the  better  class.  All  distributors  realize 
that  they  need,  and  will  have  urgent  call  for,  more 
goods  than  they  now  own  or  control,  and  they  are 
quietly  taking  these  in  good,  big  lots  wherever  possible. 
The  one  unfortunate  among  all  the  list  of  canned  foods 
is  canned  tomatoes.  Despite  all  attempts  to  explain 
why  canned  tomatoes  are  dragging  we  have  not  seen  a 
single  explanation  that  is  worth  a  cent,  or  which  would 
hold  water  for  a  minute. 

There  are  canned  foods  which  seem  to  have  an 
affinity  for  each  other:  as  for  instance  if  canned 
peaches  are  plentiful  and  low  in  price,  it  used  to  be 
expected  that  canned  pineapple  would  suffer  in  the 
market  prices,  but  the  pineapple  people  have  corrected 
that  error.  Then  again  if  canned  peas  were  plentiful 
and  cheap,  canned  corn  would  suffer  too,  unless  it  was 
a  remarkably  short  pack.  But  canned  tomatoes  cannot 
be  put  into  any  such  category;  they  stand  alone.  No 
other  vegetable  can  take  the  place  of  tomatoes,  there  is 
no  substitute  for  them.  The  one  claim  which  might 
be  advanced  with  some  degree  of  definiteness  would  be 
the  extent  and  wide  use  of  Tomato  Juice.  It  may  be 
that  some  people  feel  that  they  get  their  tomato  in  juice 
form,  but  even  here  it  requires  a  big  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  think  so.  Among  the  great  mass  of  con¬ 
sumers,  and  especially  the  poor — and  they  are  so 
largely  with  us — a  can  of  tomatoes,  with  some  bread 
and  milk  can  make  a  good  meal  for  a  lot  of  hungry 
children.  There  is  nothing  else  that  will  so  act — not 
in  fresh,  frozen,  nor  canned  foods.  Why  aren’t  the 
prices  on  good  canned  tomatoes  at  least  above  the  cost 
of  production?  The  answer  must  lie  with  the  small 
tomato  canners,  and  their  manipulation. 

California  is  finishng  up  its  tomato  pack,  and  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  market  prices  they  have  held  it  to  the  point 
originally  planned,  and  that  means  fair  prices  to  the 
canners.  The  bulk  of  the  acreage  spoken  of  so  much 
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went  into  the  Italian  style  of  tomatoes,  and  the  canners 
and  producers  of  the  products  from  this,  have  their 
market  well  in  hand,  and  are  very  hopeful  of  good 
prices. 

The  spinach  pack  is  drawing  to  a  close,  frosts  and  too 
much  rain  ending  the  crop  largely,  though  this  week 
has  seen  better  weather.  The  cold  weather  in  the  west 
is  threatening  the  Ozark  spinach  crop,  but  it  may  come 
through  next  month.  California  is  well  cleaned  out  of 
spinach,  and  the  market  will  advance. 

The  fall  stringless  bean  pack  will  add  but  little  to 
what  we  have,  and  so  prices  are  advancing. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Sve-rial  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Growing  in  Strength — Some  Advances  Scored — Corn 
Moving  Well — ^Tomatoes  Firm — Spinach  Firmer — Grapefruit 
Market  Waiting — Fruits  Show  Advances — Fish  Very  Strong. 

New  York,  November  3,  1939. 

STRONGER — The  canned  foods  market  strength¬ 
ened  in  a  number  of  spots  this  week  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  issuance  of  further 
government  data  disclosing  sharp  reductions  in  the 
production  of  vegetables  for  canning.  Whatever  sales 
pressure  remained  on  some  items  only  a  week  ago  was 
removed,  and  quarters  which  have  been  active  in 
making  low  counter  offers  to  packers  attributed  the 
increased  resistance  of  sellers  to  the  strong  statistical 
position. 

Spinach  was  advanced  by  Tri-State  packers  as  ex¬ 
pected,  and  one  of  the  large  packing  corporations 
announced  an  advance  of  10  cents  on  its  featured  line 
of  pears.  Another  West  Coast  interest  was  forced  to 
pull  out  of  the  market  on  Tuna  until  next  March,  and 
importers  of  this  product  and  crabmeat  moved  up  their 
prices  about  25  cents  per  case  of  halves.  Certain 
descriptions  of  peas,  beans,  tomatoes  and  corn  not  only 
“stayed  put”  in  Maine,  New  York  and  Tri-State  mar¬ 
kets  but  gave  indications  of  renewed  firmness. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  October  31  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  that  the  acreage 
of  all  truck  crops  for  manufacture  declined  as  much  as 
22  per  cent  this  year  from  last,  and  that  total  produc¬ 
tion  declined  17  per  cent.  A  pack  of  vegetables  20  per 
cent  smaller  has  resulted,  and  even  with  good-sized 
carry-overs  the  total  supply  still  shows  a  reduction  of 
about  10  per  cent  from  last  year. 

To  these  figures  add  reports  of  increased  food  sales 
reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue  and  further  symptoms 
of  price  weakness  should  disappear. 

CORN — Packers’  representatives  report  that  the 
whole  grain  variety  has  been  moving  well,  Maryland  to 
Maine,  and  the  markets  are  holding  firm.  Maryland 
fancy  has  come  in  for  satisfactory  inquiry  at  95  cents 
for  the  whole  grain  Golden  Bantam,  No.  2’s,  with 
cream  style  standard  Evergreen  taken  at  75  to  771/2 
cents,  Maryland  factory.  No.  2.  Featured  lines  of 
fancy  Shoe  Peg  are  held  quite  firmly  at  $1,  same  con¬ 


tainer.  Sweet  corn  for  manufacture  during  1939  is 
placed  at  593,900  tons  by  the  Government,  against 
880,100  tons  in  1938  and  978,100  tons  in  1937. 

TOMATOES — Selling  resistance  developed  this  week 
to  low  buying  offers  in  the  Tri-States,  and  while  prices 
registered  no  improvement  the  situation  generally  ap¬ 
peared  steadier.  Tomatoes  for  manufacture  were 
placed  at  1,747,300  tons  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  report  for  1939,  against  1,737,700  tons  in  1938, 
and  1,926,300  tons  in  1937.  Standards  were  quoted  at 
40  cents  for  No.  I’s,  60  cents  to  621,4  cents  for  No.  2’s, 
85  cents  to  90  cents  for  2i/4’s,  and  $2.85  to  $3  for 
No.  lO’s,  Baltimore. 

SPINACH — Operations  on  the  late  fall  pack  have 
fallen  off,  and  the  new  wage  minimum  and  shorter 
work  week  offer  no  inducement  to  packers  to  accumu¬ 
late  large  inventories.  As  a  result  the  new  fall  pack  is 
firmer  in  21/2  tins  at  $1,  compared  with  recent  offerings 
at  95  cents  to  $1,  Maryland  factory.  No.  2  sizes  are 
likewise  firm  at  80  cents,  and  No.  lO’s  are  not  named 
below  $3.25. 

BEANS — The  trade  is  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Tri-State  bean  packing  interests  are  meeting 
this  week  in  Baltimore.  It  is  noted  that  the  market 
strengthened  following  last  year’s  conference,  and  his¬ 
tory  may  repeat.  We  hear  nothing  offered  below  62 1^ 
cents  to  65  cents  in  the  Peninsula  on  standard  cut  green 
beans.  No.  2’s,  or  under  90  cents  for  21/2’s.  The 
government  report  for  snap  beans  shows  only  produc¬ 
tion  of  78,400  tons  in  1939,  compared  with  128,100 
tons  in  1938,  and  105,300  tons  in  1937. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  distributing  trade  is  still  wait¬ 
ing  for  definite  offerings  on  new  pack  juice  and  sec¬ 
tions,  and  some  believe  that  these  may  not  be  issued 
until  operations  get  under  way  about  mid-November. 
Some  prices  which  are  referred  to  as  “trial  balloons” 
have  been  put  out,  but  these  have  been  for  small  quanti¬ 
ties  and  are  not  considered  representative.  Tentative 
prices  were  heard  during  the  week  from  Florida  at  95 
cents  for  fancy  segments.  No.  2’s,  for  November  or 
early  December  shipment,  f.  o  b.  Tampa,  with  sweet¬ 
ened  juice  at  65  cents.  Spot  offerings  on  last  season’s 
pack  were  somewhat  below  this  on  fancy  natural  juice. 

GRAPE  JUICE — The  new  pack  will  be  ready  in  a 
week  or  two  at  New  York  State  plants  and  will  reach  a 
market  almost  bare  of  supplies. 

PEARS — The  quotation  for  the  featured  line  of 
Bartletts  of  a  California  packer  were  advanced  10  cents 
per  dozen  to  $2,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  for  2^/2  tins.  The  entire 
canned  pear  line  is  considered  in  a  firm  position  and 
upturns  on  other  grades  or  brands  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prising. 

PINEAPPLE — Two  foremost  West  Coast  packers 
and  the  Hawaiian  interest,  along  with  other  packers 
of  pineapple  products,  have  extended  the  shipping  date 
for  these  products  to  December  31,  1939.  No  changes 
in  prices  are  announced. 

TUNA — A  San  Diego,  Calif.,  interest  withdrew  from 
the  market  on  a  branded  line  of  light  meat  Tuna  and 
mackerel  until  March  1,  1940.  It  was  stated  that  it 
was  “foolish”  to  book  “subject  to  pack”  business  they 
thought  could  not  be  delivered.  Fancy  white  meat 
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Tuna  was  advanced  to  $7  for  goods  afloat  per  case  of 
1/2’s,  and  crabmeat  was  moved  to  $19.25  per  case  of 
1/2 ’s,  up  25  cents. 

SARDINES — No  deflnite  prices  were  received  on 
California  ovals  and  the  trade  evidently  prefers  to  wait 
for  an  indication  of  the  pack.  Spot  prices  are  very 
difficult  to  establish  for  the  Norwegian  varieties  owing 
to  uncertain  and  fluctuating  war  risk  insurance  and 
shipping  charges.  The  market  in  Norway  is  reported 
very  firm  at  34  kroner  per  case  of  Mussa  sardines,  and 
23  kroner  per  case  for  Bristling. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois'’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘'The  Canning  Trade” 

Better  Market  Not  a  War  Effect — Tomato  Canners  Holding — 
Government  Taking  10’s  Corn — Low  Priced  Goods  Generally 
Off-Quality — Are  There  Enough  Green  Beans? — Carrots  Closely 
Sold  Up — Small  Beet  Pack — Spinach  Pack  Uncertain — Low 
Texas  Prices  on  Grapefruit — Know  Your  Broker  and  the  Buyer, 
Too,  and  the  Destination  of  the  Goods. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  November  2,  1939. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS — Occasionally  one  hears 
a  remark  something  like:  “This  European  war 
isn’t  going  to  last  long  and  when  peace  is 
effected,  you’re  going  to  see  the  market  go  haywire.” 

Only  a  dyed-in-the-wool  pessimist  would  talk  that 
way.  The  large  majority  of  the  trade  realize  that  the 
war  has  not  lasted  long  enough  to  make  a  transition 
to  peace  of  any  marked  disturbance.  Then,  too,  the 
fact  is  that  the  war  did  not  initiate  this  business  re¬ 
covery  but  merely  added  stimulation  to  a  vigorous 
natural  recovery  which  had  been  under  way  since  last 
May. 

TOMATOES — The  market  is  unchanged.  Buying  has 
been  in  narrow  lines.  By  far  the  majority  of  canners 
throughout  this  section  are  content  to  hold  their  spots. 
There  is  but  little  pressure  to  sell.  Prices  are  the  same 
as  reported  last  week. 

PEAS — A  slowing  up  in  the  demand  has  been  noted. 
It  is  only  natural.  October,  November,  and  December 
are  usually  the  lightest  shipping  months  among  the  pea 
canners. 

Interest  centers  in  the  annual  Wisconsin  Pea  Can¬ 
ners’  Convention  that  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  No¬ 
vember  13th  to  15th,  inclusive,  and  a  very  interesting 
program  has  already  been  prepared. 

CORN — ^The  market  was  enlivened  by  two  or  three 
sizable  Government  bids,  particularly  on  No.  10  tins. 
The  smaller  or  family  package  is  moving  into  retailers 
hands  in  a  most  encouraging  manner. 

No.  2  standard  white  corn  is  quoted  at  70  cents,  Ohio 
and  Wisconsin  shipping  points,  with  here  and  there  a 
lot  of  questionable  quality  at  671/2  cents.  The  better 
grades  like  whole  grain  in  both  yellow  and  white  occupy 
a  strong  position  with  decided  firmness  ruling. 

PUMPKIN — The  season  is  on  in  full  flush.  Packing 
was  early  this  season  and  that  has  enabled  the  jobber 
and  chain  to  feature  the  canned  article  in  a  prominent 
manner  for  the  past  two  weeks.  This  has  enlarged  the 


volume  and  the  pack  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley 
is  already  closely  cleaned  up.  Here  and  there  a  lot  is 
available  at  75  cents  for  No.  21/2  tins,  but  strictly  fancy 
pumpkin  commands  90  cents,  factory.  No.  10  tins  are 
scarce  and  range  from  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Distributors  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  appreciate  that  the  total  pack  of  both  green 
and  wax  this  year,  plus  the  carryover,  will  hardly  be 
enough  to  meet  normal  consumption,  and  there  has 
been  some  forward  buying,  particularly  in  fancy  and 
top  extra  standard  grades. 

The  market  on  No.  2  tin  standard  cuts  is  firm  at  70 
cents,  factory,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Some  com¬ 
ment  has  been  noted  relative  to  No.  10  tin  beans.  The 
demand  hasn’t  been  as  large  this  Fall  as  is  usual. 

CARROTS — Some  of  the  largest  canners  in  the 
Middlewest  have  reported  their  packs  very  closely  sold 
up  and  the  market  on  No.  2  diced  has  advanced  to 
75  cents,  factory,  with  No.  10  tin  diced  at  $3.25. 

BEETS — Some  of  the  whole  grades,  particularly  in 
No.  10  tins,  are  not  to  be  had  in  Wisconsin  and  two 
buyers  were  forced  to  go  to  New  York  State  to  cover 
their  wants.  The  total  beet  pack  was  a  small  one  with 
the  result  that  the  market  is  in  good  condition.  Jobbers 
seem  content  to  drift  along  and  cover  needs  only  when 
wanted. 

SPINACH — Some  Arkansas  canners  sold  for  Fall  de¬ 
livery,  but  crop  has  failed  them.  Jobbers  who  were 
depending  upon  those  purchases  are  having  difficulty 
in  satisfying  their  customers.  Reports  from  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  are  that  little  if  any  spinach  packing  can 
be  expected  much  before  middle  of  December  and  that 
is  even  questionable.  Quotations  from  the  Ozarks  are : 


No.  2  tin  Spinach . $  ,70 

No.  21/2  tin  Spinach . 90 

No.  10  tin  Spinach .  3,00 


for  shipment  out  of  the  new  pack  as  soon  as  same  is 
available. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — A  strong  market  has  ruled 
since  the  opening  of  hostilities  in  Europe.  The  U.  S.  A. 
is  supplying  South  America  and  Africa  with  evaporated 
milk  that  usually  is  shipped  from  England. 

The  difference  between  advertised  brands  and  in¬ 
dependent  packing  is  more  narrow  today  than  it  has 
been  in  a  long  number  of  years. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— 
Volume  business  has  been  reported  out  of  Texas  where 
prices  rule:  No.  2  fancy  unsweetened  grapefruit  juice, 
521/2  to  571/2  cents;  46  oz.  fancy  unsweetened  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  No.  10  tin  unsweetened 
grapefruit  juice,  $2.30  to  $2.50. 

Reports  have  it  that  a  prominent  Florida  canner  had 
named  a  lower  price  than  521/^  cents  for  No.  2  tins, 
but  had  quickly  withdrawn  from  the  market  and  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  at  any  basis. 

It  looks  as  if  there  will  be  little  if  any  packing  of 
segments  in  Florida  much  before  December  1st.  Some 
bookings  have  been  made  for  shipment  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  ready  on  No.  2  fancy  segments  at  90  cents. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS— A  quiet  market  rules  on 
peaches.  The  same  applies  to  apricots  as  well  as  fruit 
for  salad,  fruit  cocktail,  plums,  and  the  balance  of  the 
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California  line.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  pears  con¬ 
tinue  to  occupy  a  firm  position  that  has  ruled  the  past 
month  with  No.  21/2  choice  unobtainable  at  less  than 
$1.80. 

ROBINSON -PATMAN  FEDERAL  STATUTE— 
The  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  A.  and  P.  case,  definitely  brought  out  among  many 
important  points,  the  following: 

It  is  impossible  for  a  buyer  to  perform  a  service  for 
the  seller  in  which  the  buyer  is  entitled  to  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  decision  flatly  stated  that  there  is  a  conflict 
of  interests  between  buyers  and  sellers  and  that  any 
so-called  service  performed  by  the  buyer  as  part  of  the 
negotiations,  even  if  same  benefit  the  seller,  are  per¬ 
formed  primarily  for  the  buyer’s  benefit.  Any  benefit 
to  the  seller  is  incidental. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

Some  of  the  canners,  particularly  among  the  smaller 
and  medium-sized  ones,  often  accept  an  order  from  a 
field  broker  without  knowing  the  name  of  the  buyer 
or  the  market  the  goods  are  going  to  be  shipped  to. 
This  has  caused  serious  complications  in  the  past,  i^n 
incident  arose  last  w'eek.  A  resident  broker  represent¬ 
ing  a  Wisconsin  canner  had  established  a  packing  at 
a  certain  price  level.  A  visiting  field  broker  secured 
an  order  at  less  than  that  level  and  when  the  innocent 
canner  learned  that  the  goods  were  to  be  shipped  to 
this  market,  he  was  helpless.  The  moral  of  it  all  is: 
never  confirm  an  order  until  you  know  the  name  of 
the  buyer  and  the  market  to  which  the  goods  are 
going  to  be  shipped. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Crops  Finishing  Up — Good  Export  Business  In  Fruits — Heavy 
Pineapple  Demand  and  Consumption  But  Prices  Not  Advanced 
— Some  Tomato  Canners  Back  In  The  Market  Again — Sliced 
Peaches  Stealing  The  Market — Asparagus  Assortment  Badly 
Broken — Brokers  Want  Beet  Accounts. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  2,  1939. 

CROPS — Balmy  weather  prevailed  throughout 
most  of  October  enabling  late  crops  to  be  har¬ 
vested  with  little  or  no  loss.  Tomatoes  have 
held  on  in  splendid  shape  and  many  canners  are  still 
operating,  although  the  end  of  the  crop  is  in  sight. 
Beans  are  largely  under  cover  and  rain  at  this  time 
would  cause  little  damage  and  would  be  welcome.  The 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  pride  of  the 
West,  closed  in  a  blaze  of  glory  with  the  passing  of 
the  month  and  many  who  have  been  living  in  a  land  of 
dreams  and  romance  through  its  beauty  and  charm 
are  again  getting  down  to  more  prosaic  realities.  It 
has  been  a  source  of  genuine  pleasure  to  millions  in  this 
year  of  turmoil. 

EXPORTS — Quite  a  heavy  export  business,  particu¬ 
larly  on  California  canned  fruits,  has  been  enjoyed 


during  the  past  two  months  and  this  is  keeping  up  well, 
although  it  has  slowed  down  somewhat  the  last  week  or 
so.  Canners  who  specialize  in  business  of  this  kind 
express  the  opinion  that  another  period  of  activity  will 
soon  be  in  evidence,  with  government  buying  supple¬ 
menting  that  of  private  interests.  While  shipping 
losses  are  headlined  in  the  daily  press,  little  is  said  of 
the  steady  flow  of  goods  to  and  from  Europe.  One 
large  canner  comments  on  the  fact  that  of  the  last 
forty  shipments  of  its  goods  across  the  Atlantic  but  one 
has  been  lost,  this  amounting  to  about  30,000  cases. 

PINEAPPLE — Packers  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  have 
come  out  with  new  lists  which  merely  extend  the  ship¬ 
ment  date  from  October  31  to  December  30  at  the  same 
prices  and  terms  that  have  prevailed  for  several 
months.  Advances  on  some  items  would  have 
occasioned  little  surprise,  but  the  temptation  to  profit 
temporarily  has  been  declined  in  favor  of  building  up 
increased  dealer  and  consumer  goodwill.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  before  the  passing  of  the  year,  lists  will 
show  quite  a  few  more  withdrawals  than  are  now  in 
evidence. 

TOMATOES — Some  tomato  packers  have  come  back 
into  the  market  and  are  again  quoting  prices  on  items 
withdrawn  a  month  earlier.  Warm  weather  and  the  lack 
of  damaging  rain  or  frost  are  responsible  for  this,  of 
course.  Standard  puree  in  No.  10s  is  again  being 
offered  by  several  firms  that  had  withdrawn,  with  $3.15 
again  the  price.  Standard  catsup,  also  in  No.  10s,  is 
back  on  the  market,  but  $4.25  is  now  the  price,  in  place 
of  $4.15.  Some  from  trimmings  is  priced  at  $4.00, 
instead  of  $3.60,  the  quotation  a  few  weeks  ago. 

PEACHES — The  popularity  of  sliced  peaches  is 
beginning  to  become  so  marked  that  this  item  may 
easily  become  quite  an  important  one  in  future  packs. 
The  sliced  fruit  is  undoubtedly  more  tender  and  better 
flavored  than  the  halved  and  the  public  is  rapidly 
becoming  accustomed  to  its  appearance.  Formerly  the 
two  styles  were  offered  at  the  same  price  but  this  sea¬ 
son  sliced  is  at  a  premium  in  every  grade.  On 
standards  the  price  differential  is  as  much  as  10  cents 
a  dozen. 

ASPARAGUS — Comparatively  little  is  heard  of  as¬ 
paragus  these  days  but  that  is  largely  because  of  the 
fact  that  canners  have  so  few  items  to  offer.  Some 
have  nothing  at  all  to  offer  in  No.  1  square  tips,  either 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— allstyles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel.  Pure  N ickel, Monel  Metal, 
Copper,  Aluminum. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 
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white  or  green.  Some  have  nothing  in  white  asparagus 
of  any  description  to  oifer.  There  are  a  few  items  in 
green  that  are  in  fair  supply,  but  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  pack  has  been  sold  and  much  of  it  shipped. 

BEETS — Several  San  Francisco  brokers  have  sug¬ 
gested  of  late  that  they  would  like  some  good  canned 
beet  accounts.  There  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  canned 
beets  rather  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  whether  this  is 
because  of  increased  popularity  or  the  light  pack  is 
a  question. 

SARDINES — The  demand  for  California  oval  sar¬ 
dines  continues  strong,  with  sales  generally  ahead  of 
production  and  still  a  call  for  immediate  shipment. 
Some  packers  are  now  asking  $4.15  a  case  for  their 
top  pack.  The  season  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
opens  November  1  and  this  will  mean  that  available 
stocks  should  soon  be  ample. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Canneries  Get  in  Good  Week — Demand  Taking  Pack  As 
Made — Prices  and  Quotations — Some  Oysters  Being  Canned — 
Only  Light  Pack  of  Turnip  Greens. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  2,  1939. 

SHRIMP — The  weather  last  week  was  fair  and  hot, 
which  enabled  the  shrimpers  to  get  in  a  good  week 
and  the  factories  operated  pretty  steadily. 

Usually  in  the  month  of  October  we  have  some 
cold  weather,  which  intereferes  with  shrimp  produc¬ 
tion,  but  this  year  we  had  hot  weather  the  greater  part 
of  the  month  and  production  moved  fairly  well. 

The  Deer  Island  Fish  &  Oyster  Co.,  which  has  the 
largest  cannery  in  Alabama  has  been  shut  down  for 
two  weeks.  This  has  greatly  curtailed  production  in 
this  State.  It  is  understood  that  they  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  labor  and  the  plant  was  closed  until  it 
could  be  straightened  out.  The  plant  is  expected  to 
start  up  soon. 

The  demand  for  raw  jumbo  headless  shrimp  was 
good  the  most  of  October  and  a  good  quantity  of  them 
was  shipped  out  of  this  section  at  a  fair  price. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  G  R  I  N  D  E  R  S^ 
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CANNING  MACHINERY 

f  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT  i 

Canned  shrimp,  too,  have  been  in  good  demand  and 
the  bulk  of  the  new  pack  has  moved  at  an  advance  over 
the  opening  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Prices  of  canned  shrimp,  like  most  food  commodites 
have  been  irregular  and  there  have  been  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  prices  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
happy  medium.  Canners  have  been  quoting  No.  1 
medium  shrimp  at  from  $1.15  to  $1.30  per  dozen,  and 
buyers  claim  they  can  get  all  they  want  at  $1.05  and 
$1.10,  so  the  canners  are  either  quoting  them,  and  not 
selling  at  the  prices  they  quote,  or  buyers  bought  before 
the  price  went  up  and  are  not  now  needing  any. 

However,  the  shelves  of  the  local  retail  chain  grocery 
stores  have  canned  shrimp  at  from  10  cents  to  15  cents 
per  can,  according  to  grade,  which  indicates  that  a 
price  of  $1.15  for  No.  1  small ;  $1.20  for  No.  1  medium 
and  $1.25  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory  is  in  line  for 
Government  inspected  shrimp.  Of  course,  the  un¬ 
inspected  shrimp  may  be  cheaper. 

OYSTERS — The  oysterman  and  the  coal  man  are 
happy  today,  because  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
dipped  down  to  40  degrees.  Whether  their  happiness 
is  of  short  or  long  duration,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
got  a  break  in  the  weather,  which  is  something  that 
they  have  been  longing  for. 

With  the  exception  of  about  four  days,  the  entire 
month  of  October  has  been  hot  and  last  Friday  was  a 
record  hot  day  for  October  27  in  this  City,  as  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  thermometer  rose  to  88  degrees. 

Canning  of  oysters  has  started  in  a  small  way  in 
Biloxi,  Mississippi,  by  a  few  of  the  canneries  that  also 
deal  in  raw  sea  foods.  They  can  their  surplus  of 
oysters  left  over  after  filling  their  raw  trade  orders. 

If  the  weather  remains  cold,  oysters  will  fatten,  and 
the  sooner  the  oysters  get  fat,  the  sooner  the  canning 
of  them  will  start  in  a  big  way  because  the  market  is 
pretty  well  cleaned  up  on  canned  oysters  and  inquiries 
are  coming  into  this  section  for  the  new  pack. 

The  new  pack  oyster  is  being  quoted  at  $1.05  per 
dozen  for  five  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

THE  NEW  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

pose  he  works  from  1936  until  the  end  of  1939.  At 
that  time  he  reaches  age  65  and  decides  to  retire  and 
collect  his  monthly  benefits,  beginning  with  January 
1940.  Jim’s  monthly  benefit  will  amount  to  $25.75  and 
here’s  how  we  figure  it:  Forty  per  cent  of  the  first 
$50  of  his  average  monthly  wages  is  $20.  Add  10  per 
cent  of  the  remaining  $50,  or  $5.  That  makes  $25. 

He  will  get  an  additional  one  per  cent  of  this  $25 
for  each  year  that  he  was  covered  (1937,  1938,  and 
1939) .  One  per  cent  of  $25  is  25  cents,  and  three  times 
25  cents  is  75  cents.  So,  Jim’s  monthly  benefit  will 
be  $25.75. 

When  the  beneficiary  has  an  aged  wife,  she  also  will 
be  paid  a  monthly  benefit  amounting  to  half  of  her 
husband’s  annuity.  Now,  how  much  will  Mrs.  Blank 
receive?  When  she  is  65  or  over,  she  will  receive  a 
monthly  payment  of  $12.87,  or  half  of  $25.75.  Then 
together,  the  old  couple  will  have  $38.62  every  month 
as  long  as  they  live. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


INDEPENDENT  STORE  SALES  UP 


Bureau  of  the  census  reported  that  sales  of 
3,704  independent  food  stores  amounted  to  $18,- 
774,408  during  the  month  of  September,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5.3  per  cent  over  the  comparative  month  in 
1938. 

The  sales  total  for  21,518  independent  retailers  in 
twenty-eight  states,  excepting  department  stores, 
showed  an  increase  of  9.2  per  cent  during  September 
over  a  year  ago,  while  sales  of  529  department  stores 
gained  7.8  per  cent.  The  total  volume  for  the  22,047 
firms  was  $238,750,363. 


TEXAS  RETAILERS  OPPOSE  SALES  TAX 


ORGANIZED  retail  grocers  operating  in  Texas 
will  oppose  any  proposal  for  the  enactment  of  a 
sales  tax,  according  to  W.  B.  Addison,  president 
of  the  Texas  Retail  Grocers  Association,  in  a  message 
to  Dallas  associations.  The  sales  tax  is  favored  by 
Governor  Lee  O’Daniel  of  that  state. 


CHAIN  GROCERY  SALES  INCREASED 

The  new  YORK  federal  reserve  bank 

this  week  reported  an  increase  of  15.8  per  cent  in 
grocery  chain  sales  during  September  as  compared 
with  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  Sales  of  the  various 


chain  groups  were  compared  as 
Number 
of  Stores 

follows : 
Total 
Sales 

Sales  Per 
Store 

Grocery  . 

—  7.9 

+  15.8 

+  25.8 

Ten  Cent  and  Variety 

+  0.6 

+  10.9 

+  10.2 

Shoe  . 

—  0.2 

+  4.3 

+  4.4 

Candy  . 

—  3.0 

4-  2.9 

+  6.1 

All  types . 

—  2.8 

+  11.6 

+  14.9 

The  Bank  pointed  out  that  as  a  result  of  the  trend 
toward  the  operation  of  fewer  but  larger  units,  sales 
for  each  unit  in  grocery  chains  increased  by  25.8  per 
cent  over  a  year  ago,  compared  with  an  advance  of  15.8 
per  cent  in  total  grocery  store  sales. 

THANKSGIVING  ISSUE  CAUSES  SPLIT 

INDECISION  over  Thanksgiving  Day  in  Florida  has 
caused  the  Tampa  Grocers  Association  to  break  from 
the  Retail  Merchants  Association  which  is  siding  with 
Governor  Cone  in  selecting  November  30.  The  grocers 
favor  observance  on  November  23,  the  day  selected  by 
President  Roosevelt. 


ANTI-CHAIN  BILL  SUPPORTED 


A  DDED  backing  for  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man’s  anti-chain  store  bill  came  to  light  this 
/  \  week  when  it  was  learned  that  the  American 

Business  Policy  Association  has  been  organized  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  work  for  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  1  John  F.  B.  Carruthers  is  listed  as  chairman  of 
the  group,  while  Charles  G.  Daughters,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Freedom  of  Opportunity  Founda¬ 
tion,  is  managing  director. 


FOOD  CONSUMPTION  EXPANDING 


A  CTUAL  consumption  of  foods  is  expanding  with 
greater  employment  and  more  liberal  spending 
/  \  in  many  places,  the  American  Institute  of  Food 

Distribution,  New  York,  reports  this  week.  A  more  im¬ 
portant  infiuence  is  flattening  out  of  the  upward  trend 
in  food  prices.  Consumers  are  finding  that  aggressive 
retailers  are  again  quoting  special  prices  on  foods  which 
they  expected  would  be  scarce  and  high  under  war-time 
conditions.  That  is  causing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
consumers  to  use  some  foods  from  stocks  they  accumu¬ 
lated  in  September,  it  reports. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  GROCERS  TO  MEET 

The  heads  of  three  large  food  groups,  Gerrit 
VanderHooning  of  the  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers,  Paul  S.  Willis  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  and  J.  Frank 
Grimes  of  the  Independent  Grocers  Alliance,  will  ad¬ 
dress  700  grocers  during  the  three-day  meeting  of  the 
West  Virginia  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  this  week, 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Governor  Holt  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  a  banquet  on  the  evening  of 
November  6. 


FROZEN  VEGETABLE  STOCKS  CAIN 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  its  review 
of  the  vegetable  situation  dated  October  31,  says 
that  although  definite  information  concerning  the 
pack  of  frozen  vegetables  is  not  available,  cold  storage 
holdings  on  October  1,  1939,  were  about  10  per  cent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.  There  were  significant  in¬ 
creases  in  stocks  of  asparagus,  lima  beans,  snap  beans, 
broccoli  and  spinach,  but  a  sharp  decrease  in  stocks 
of  frozen  minor  vegetables.  Frozen  vegetable  storage 
on  October  1  totaled  78,122,000  pounds,  against  71,- 
639,000  pounds  on  September  1,  and  71,252,000  pounds 
on  October  1,  1938. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


Eastern 
Low  High 


White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2^.^ . .  . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  2.36 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s .  2.00 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s .  2.30 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . .  1.66 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  7.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.... _ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..,„.....,._ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2......„„ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


2.10 

2.60 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green- 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


1.30 

7.25 

1.25 
1.20 
6.00 

.80 

4.25 
.70 

3.80 

.62 


7.60 

1.25 

1.20 

6.00 

.85 

'"si) 


BEETS 


Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2^4  _ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  - - 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2^4  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . . . 


1.10 

1.20 

4.00 

.70 


CARROTS 


Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No  in  . 

.80 

3.75 

Std.  Dieod,  No  9.  . 

.90 

No.  10  . . „.... 

3.50 

4.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

.70 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2 _ _ _ 

.90 

1.10 

Central 
Low  High 


2.60  2.60 
z'i'o  2.60 


2.10 

2.30 

1.66 

7.60 


2.16 

2.36 

1.76 


.90 

1.00 

1.10 

4.50 

5.00 

.70 

.72% 

.75 

.85 

3.50 

3.60 

3.76 

.62% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.35 

1.40 

1.50 

5.00 

5.00 

5.50 

.95 

1.10 

4.75 

4.75 

.96 

.95 

5.60 

6.50 

.75 

.80 

.80 

3.75 

3.75 

3.76 

4.50 

.70 

.75 

.70 

3.50 

3.60 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

6.00 

4.76 

6.00 

1.00 

1.15 

.77% 

.70 

.75 

3.60 

3.25 

3.50 

1.35  . 

1.20 

1.10  1.30 

To  !!!!"! 
’”.’7214  "so 
‘"70  ZZ 


1.36 

1.60 

6.00 

.65 


76  .75 

00  3.25 


.75  . 

3.25  . 

T'i’6  i’.’io 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 


2.36 

2.60 

2.16 

2.25 

2.10 


1.00 

4.75 

.85 


.76 

3.25 

1.00 

4.85 

1.20 

5.00 


3.00 

.721/4 


2.60 

2.65 

2.60 

2.60 


2.45 

2.60 

2.26 

2.40 

2.16 


1.10 

5.00 

1.00 


.80 

3.75 

1.35 

5.50 

1.20 

6.26 


.90  .90 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Ekistern 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

•Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  St.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..«« . . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2... . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2.............._..__ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s. . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . - 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s............ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Sweets,  2s _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48.......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68......... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48...._........ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 ............ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48...........„ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . _.... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s.........„.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.._.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  88..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  48 _ 

No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  ls._ 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  88.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  88 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...—. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s........ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  88 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48».....— .. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2s  . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Smk^ . . 

lOs  . . 

PUMPKIN 


2.65 


.85 

1  10 

.90 

No!  I^....!!!™.!!!!!!.!!!!!.™"  !! 

3.35 

.90 

3.60 

No.  10 _ _ 

.96 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2....«..............___..„,_ 

No.  2% _ 

No.  8  . . 

Nn  10  . 

SPINACH 

.65 

.70 

No.  2  . . . . 

No.  2%  ,  „  _  _ 

No  Hi  . 

SUCCOTASH 

1.10 

1.26 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  EV.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2 _ 

.90 

£90 


.75 

1.00 


3.00 


1.00 

'3.46 


.80 

1.00 

3.25 

.80 

.86 

.97% 


.95 

1.16 


.86 

1.06 


Central 
Low  High 


.67% 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.96 

1.10 

.90 

1.02% 

4.75 

5.60 

4.85 

5.25 

.85 

1.00 

.85 

.95 

4.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.75 

.70 

.85 

4.00 

4.60 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

1.07% 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.50 

.90 

1.00 

4.50 

4.50 

.70 

4.00 

4.50 

4.26 

1.00 

.90 

.95 

6.60 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

.90 

6.26 

6.60 

.82% 

.85 

.85 

.95 

.80 

1.00 

4.50 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

.77% 

.85 

.72% 

.90 

4.25 

4.50 

3.75 

4.25 

.72% 

.77% 

.67% 

.85 

3.40 

4.00 

.85 

1.00 

.77% 

.90 

5.00 

4.00 

4.60 

.80 

.85 

.75 

.85 

4.25 

5.00 

3.95 

4.50 

.75 

.80 

.70 

.80 

4.00 

3.65 

4.00 

.76 

.85 

.70 

i.io 

2.76 

2.00 

2.35 

.80 

.85 

4.25 

4.26 

.55 

.66 

3.25 

4.00 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.10 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.20 

1.25 

.90 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

.95 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.15 

1.20 

.85 

.85 

.82%  1.00 

.85 

.80 

.95 

5.00 

6.76 

4.00 

6.00 

5.25 

6.00 

5.25 

4.60 

4.75 

4.50 

5.00 

1.50 

4.26 

4.75 

4.50 

4.76 

1.45 

1.50 

1.05 

1.40 

1.45 

1.35 

1.46 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.45 

1.20 

i.io 

1.16 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

.96 

.95 

1.00 

.95 

1.10 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

6.00 

6.25 

5.50 

6.50 

5.00 

5.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.87% 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.95 

.87% 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.95 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

5.25 

4.75 

6.00 

4.50 

4.75 

5.00 

4.76 

4.75 

4.50 

4.76 

4.25 

4.76 

.82% 

.96 

1.00 

.55 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2.76 

2.60 

62%  . 

.65 

.90 

2.75 

3.25 

.75 

.80 

.76 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

3.10 

3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

.70 

.75 

.86 

1.10 

.90 

.92% 

1.10 

1.35 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

4.36 

L 
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Central 


West  Coast 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

SWEET  I'OTATOES 

.70 

.80 

.  1.20 

.85 

.  1.60 

3.00 

3.b(i 

.76 

.76 

1.00 

1.00 

3.35 

3.50 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

.85 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00  1.05 

1.10 

1.35 

1.25 

1.35 

1.36  . 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.25 

4.50 

4.25  4.35 

.50 

.45 

.47% 

.76  . 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.86 

1.00 

1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

.97%  . 

No.  10  . . 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

3.10  . 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Std.,  No.  1 . 42^  .47% 

No.  2  . 62%  .67% 

No.  2%  . 871/2  .90 

No.  3  . . 97%  1.00 


.42% 

.65 

.85 

.97% 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

2.35 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.76 

2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . . 

3.25 

3.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

NOe  2  Fancy...*......*.....*. . . 

No.  10  _ _ .... 

.75 

3.25 

.80 

No.  2  Std . . 

No.  10  . . 

.66 

2.76 

APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy.., 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 

No.  2%,  Std . . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice.... 
No.  10,  Std . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  S  . 

No.  10,  water.... 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . . . 

CHERRIES 


Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 — 
Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10., 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std..  No.  2% . . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 


1.00 

4.75 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 


Florida 


.70  . 

3.15  . 

1.45  1.50 

1.00  . 

4.75  5.00 

Texas 


With  puree 


.65 

.80 

1.02% 


.67% 

.82% 


No.  io  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04... 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . . . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

...-  2.85 

. 42% 

.....  3.25 

. 40 

.....  2.76 

.46 

3.00 

2.75 

.42% 

2.75 

.40 

2.75 

3.00 

.45 

3.50 

.42% 

3.00 

3.10  3.20 

3.25  3.40 

.62%  . 

3.00  3.15 

.76 

.56 

Nn  2,  tali . 

. 86 

.80 

.76  .80 

No.  10  . . . 

.  3.00 

2.90 

3.26 

2.76  3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

Nft  5>  . 

. 76 

.70 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

1.06 

.95 

1.00 

No.  10  . . . 

.....  3.35 

3.76 

3.25 

3.50 

2.90  3.00 

3.'25  3.'36 


1.35 
5.00 
2.00 
1.95 
1.75 
6.85 

6.35 


1.40 

5.25 

2.15 

2.10 

1.80 

7.00 

6.65 

6.00 


2.40  . 

7.50  7.75 

California 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifor,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.35 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2%.... . .  ....... 

No.  10  _ _  _ _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%..........  1.65 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  1.37% 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water..........„....„ . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P _ _ 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice... 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


1.35 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 
No.  10  . 


2.10 

2.16 

1.86 

1.96 

1.70 

1.80 

7.00 

6.15 

6.50 

6.66 

6.00 

4.25 

4.26 

4.00 

4.15 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.80  .80 

.85  . 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

5.35  5.60 

5.75  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
.47%  . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1........ . . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No. 

No.  2  . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . . 


HERRING  ROE 


.80 

.96 

1.37% 

2.17% 

3.76 

4.50 

1.45 

1.50 

1.65 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

6.00 

1.65 

7.25 

7.60 

5.26 

5.50 

5.60 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

Canned  Fish 


1.96 

1.75 

1.40 

2.00 

1.85 

1.66 

No.  2,  19  ox. . . 

No.  2,  17  ox . . . 

6.25 

6.50 

LOBSTER 

6.76 

6.00 

FUts,  1  lb . . . . . . 

4.90 

5.00 

%  lb - - 

%  lb . . . 

1.00 

1.10 

OYSTERS 

3.76 

4.00 

Std.,  4  ox. _ ... . . . . . 

6  OB.  _ _ 

.70  . 

1.25  . 

1.12%  1.26 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


8  OB.  _ _ _ _ 

Selects,  6  ox . . . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1.. .......... 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 

SHRIMP 


1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.05 

1.80 

2.10 

2.20 

2.10 

1.10 

1.50 


1.20 

1.60 


2.25  2.35 

.  1.72% 

1.85  1.90 


1.46  1.66 


.  2.00 

1.35  1.40 

1.80  1.90 


8  ox . . . —  . 

No.  2  . . . . 97%  1.10 

No.  6  . - - -  2.50  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


No.  300  - - -  -  .55  .  . 

No.  2  . . . 62%  .67%  .57%  .63  . 

46  oz .  1.55  1.67  1.25  1.45  . 

No.  6  . .  ....  1.65  1.66  .  . . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . .  .  .  .  1.36 

No.  10  . . .  .  .  6.00 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.60 

Choice,  No.  2% . 1.35  1.46 

Std.,  No.  2% _  1.25  1.30 

Fey.  No.  10 .  4.90  6.05 

Choice,  No.  10 .  4.40  4.60 

Std.,  No.  10 .  3.90  4.05 

Pie,  No.  10 .  4.00  4.25 

Water,  No.  10 .  .  .  .  3.26 


No.  1,  SmaU....« 
No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,'  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key . 4.00 

%  Oil,  Keyless . -  3.35 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . 

V*  Oil,  Carton . 4.35 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.10 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . .  . 


Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s. 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s _ 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48's.......... 

%8  . . 

Light  MeaL  Is.............. 


Southern 
1.16  1.30 

1.20  1.36 

1.25  1.40 


3.90  4.16 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  Wp 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidatt  ii 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales  and  all  industrial  weighing 
equipment.  All  sizes.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed.  30  days 
free  trial.  Bargains.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  0. 

FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  liu-.. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE —  FACTORY _ 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Canning  Plant,  located  Homestead, 
Florida.  Capacity  one  to  three  thousand  cases  per  day.  For 
detailed  information  write  Bedford  Tobacco  Company,  Bedford, 
Virginia. 


WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — TOMATO  PULP 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  whole  tomato  pulp,  in  five  gallon  cans. 
W.  L.  Jones  Food  Company,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  mechanic  in  canning  factory,  operat¬ 
ing  continually.  Give  references,  age,  previous  experience. 
Address  Box  B-2392,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  26  years  of  age,  experi¬ 
ence  canning  industry,  2%  years  sales  management,  auditor, 
bonded  warehouseman,  traffic  manager,  desires  office  employ¬ 
ment,  any  capacity  if  future  assured.  Published  articles, 
economics  and  on  canning  industry.  One  year  college;  one  time 
publicity  agent.  References.  Box  B-2384,  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Manager,  will  make  proposi¬ 
tion  on  purchase  of  stock  after  one  year  if  I  see  plant  has  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Address  Box  B-2391,  The  Canning  Trade. 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

5AL-TlMORE,MD. 


ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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A  BIG  DIFFERENCE  IN  PERFORMANCE 

QUALITY  AND  PRODUCTION  COST 

Greater  Capacity — Utterly  Dependable 
9  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers  and  Juice  Extractors 
are  outstandin9  in  performance.  They  afford  a 
Sreater  volume  of  production -a  fine  quality  of 
product— at  a  much  lower  production  cost.  They 
cut  down  payroll  costs.  They  are  sturdily  built, 
last  indefinitely  and  require  little  upkeep. 

SUPPLIES,  ACCESSORIES,  SUNDRIES 

Vour  copy  of  Lanssenkamp  Catalog  No.  38  is  a  valuable  reference  book  for  anything  that  is 
required  in  a  canning  plant.  Consult  it  first,  whenever  you  are  in  need. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

*'Efficiencv  in  the  Canning  Plant"  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

FOR  THE 

DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 

Complete  plants  for 
Peas,  Corn,  Stringless  Beans,  Tomatoes, 
Citrus  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Write  For  Catalog. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc., 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book.  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDU3TRY--The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry's  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487 pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


THE  MYSTERY 

She  tells  me  how  to  drive, 

She  tells  me  how  to  walk ; 

She  tells  me  what  to  eat, 

And  she  tells  me  how  to  talk. 

She  tells  me  when  to  go  to  bed. 

And  what  I  should  prefer. 

I  wonder  how  I  got  along 
Before  I  married  her. 

MORE  POOR  MANAGEMENT 

While  crossing  a  railway  bridge  one  afternoon,  a 
small  boy  was  astonished  to  see  two  freight  trains  run¬ 
ning  on  the  same  track  and  about  to  crash  head-on. 

He  stood  on  the  bridge  and  witnessed  the  crash. 

A  few  days  later,  the  railroad  officials  learned  that 
there  had  been  an  eye-witness  and  brought  the  boy  to 
headquarters  for  questioning. 

“Now,  then,”  said  the  official  who  was  conducting 
the  inquiry,  “I  understand  you  saw  the  two  trains 
crash.  What  were  your  thoughts  at  the  time  of  the 
crash  ?” 

“Well,  sir,”  answered  the  boy  slowly,  “I  thought  it 
was  a  rotten  way  to  run  a  railroad.” 

A  company  of  cadets  were  lined  up  on  the  field  for 
inspection,  and  as  the  officer  strode  down  the  line  he 
stopped  before  a  young  man  and  said,  “You  remind  me 
a  great  deal  of  General  Grant.” 

“Really,  sir?”  said  the  cadet  eagerly. 

“Yes,  he  didn’t  shave  either.” 

Teacher :  Now,  please,  I  want  every  boy  to  tell  his 
first  name.  Number  one,  what  is  your  first  name? 

First  Boy:  Si. 

Teacher:  Oh,  no  you  should  say,  Silas.  Number 
two,  what  is  yours? 

Second  Boy:  Tom. 

Teacher:  You  should  say,  Thomas.  Number  three, 
what  is  yours? 

Third  Boy:  Jackass. 

Old  Farmer :  Drought !  Why,  you  fellows  don’t  know 
what  a  real  dry  spell  is.  On  the  stream  in  Kansas, 
where  I  settled  in  1885  we  had  to  haul  water  to  keep  the 
ferry  running.” 

First  Student :  I  wish  Savonarola  had  been  a 
Spaniard. 

Second  Student:  Why? 

First  Student:  Well,  that’s  what  he  was  on  my 
examination  paper. 

“In  the  Arctic  the  eskimos  eat  seal  meat  and 
blubber.” 

“I  think  I  would,  too,  if  I  had  to  eat  seal  meat.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQXnPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machinary  Min. 
Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 


CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 
berUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELTING,  Leather. 


i 

I 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetoble  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin-Cnapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS: 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation.  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FHLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 

Berlin-CUapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

Berlin-Cnapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Macnmery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balhmore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mig.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag|ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


rumro,  AIT,  water,  urine.  Syrup. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation.  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
V  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

BerUn  Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

^isholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
.  ^  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A  K  Robins  &  Co  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fo<^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
r.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^ishoUn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 


BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A  K  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N-  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hooi»ston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
ChishoUn-Kyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryaer  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  N  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton.  Ohio. 
A  “'Jdsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y 
Fo(^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  ol  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Fibre. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS.  Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chimman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 


LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


i.AiiUHAXOHi£S,  for  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
V  V  “*^*38®tikamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 

COOKING  COILS  for  Ketties  and  Tanks. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Ctusholm-Ryaer  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SALT. 


SEASONINGS 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  VarietieB. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Galldtin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

As^ciated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
TIN  PLATE. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


SAME  WORK 
in  FEWER  HOURS 

You  can  do  it  with 

K  Y  L  E  R 
LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

They’re  built  for  Speed,  Neatness 
and  trouble-free  operation 

“They  have  everything  with  half  the  parte" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufactarere 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 


/iHtodiuUic 

INSURANCE 

Gaae^ui^ 

provides  instant  protection  for 

INCREASING 


FLUCTUATING 

VALUES 

at  no  additional  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


The  Sixth  Edition  of 


/!  Complete 

Qo44^Ue  ui 
Qamumi 


A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


*'Every 

Conner 


copy  of 
this 


Postagi 

Prepail 


Size  6x9,  360  p^ges,  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


Milk 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  MCKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

S»U«  Oflices  and  Plants  a  NEW  ^YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASf  ETH,  N.  Y.  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


